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SOCIETY oF. 
VIRGINIA, INC, 
a enn) ; 


Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 


in erecting its new Home Office Building 
has demonstrated its faith in the future 
Forward March of the race and its deter- 
mination to have a larger business and 
personnel when conditions are again 
normal. 


A stately entrance with a 
friendly welcome 


Thousands have called and inspected the new Home Office building 
of this Corporation at the northwest corner Third and Clay Streets, 
Richmond, Va. From their expressions of commendation and amaze- 
ment at its beauty and utilitarian arrangements for handling its busi- 
ness and that of its tenants, it is encouraged to renew to policyholders 
and friends who have not seen the building an urgent invitation to do 
so. Fearing, however, that many may be delayed in making their 
call, an attractive and brief folder has been prepared which carries 8 
views of the building and some of its equipment. Copies of this folder 
will be cheerfully sent to all who request them. Send today for your 
copy. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 


Home Office: Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


| 


CRISIS SCHOOL. DIRECTORY 


‘MORE AND BETTER HE ATLANTA 
Rust College JQBS CAN BE WON SCHOOL of 
oa for our group through train- % SOCIAL WORK 
GOING TO COLLEGE? ing in industry, commerce, 


: Good Payi bs f 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully finance and fine arts. canaataadaninea 
Located. Students from 


Fourteen States NEGRO COLLEGES in Social Work 


~— train men and women for The Atlanta School 
leadership in business — of Social Work 
make them potent factors for Gives training in every branch of techni- 


. ‘i cal Social Work and in addition offers 
present economic progress. cguslel.quapemalets dex: ie eee oui 
Consult THE CRISIS School lems which confront social workers in 

Negro Communities. 
oe a a a crs 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient F Ity. WN Equi t fi . 
ee ee Se ete Directory or School Depart- 


Pate Regents ment for details. For Further Information Address the 
For further information write 


Director 
President L. M. McCoy Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Holly Springs : Mississippi pene t aRprerereeennnn 239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Washington Business Institute Atlanta, Georgia 
209 West 125th St. New York City 
A professional school of collegiate grade 
specializing in GENERAL BUSINESS and 


. SECRETARIAL COURSES 
SHAW UNIVERSITY paar cola F I S K 


Class & Individual Instruction Day & Evening 
atalogue upon Request 


. 
Founded 1865 ) UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina NASHVILLE 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


COLLEGE AND THEO- Raleigh, North Carolina 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT het Retridiied 


ee 
Courses Leading to the Follow- Class A” College wi, 


ing Degrees: A.B., B.S., Th.B. stati baad For Particutars, Appress THe Dean 


ate 0:9. tn Ween Boemendes. Conducted under the auspices of the FISK UNIVERSITY 


Episcopal Church. Nashville, Tenn. 
A four-year College Course is offered, 

including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 

ing features. 


For Particulars, Address: A College Preparatory Department, pablo sl C. A. School of 
Training Schoal for Nurses and Schoo Vocational and Trade Training 
or Religious and Social Workers are rses 

oe Pah connected with the College. fo'Reortara Qostnet Beeupatione tne, Drosomanie 


Thorough training, health iron- d D Household, Employment. the 
SHAW UNIVERSITY ——— T 1 Co the Musi 


ment, Christian influences, 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


-tim, ening, 
Raleigh N. C For catalog and information write Onur ‘ef time or Pa ht a 7 
het y the Registrar, Emphasis on Placement 


Write for a Catalogue 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 179 West 137th St, New York, N. Y. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Telephone Audubon 3-7900 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New. Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 
Application should be made early to insure admission 


Address: 
WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LiperaL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music 
A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. ll Athletics 


Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 








JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

The College is on the approved list of the 

Southern Association of Colleges and the 

American Medical Association and is a mem- 

ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 


Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 
endowment. 


Character building one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
S. H. ARCHER, President 


- A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 


VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 
Member of Nat’] Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 
Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 


W. Astor Morgan — Jean Stor 


Music Arranged 
Voice — Piano — Harmony 
Voices Coached 
Special a of Spirituals 


276 W. 132nd St. ‘New York City 


Phone Edgecombe 4-9534 
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Learn 
A Profession 


Become Independent and 

Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 

Week After Learning the 
APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 


APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


You Can Enter 
School Any Time 


Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


200 West 135th St., New York City 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION * 














MUSIC STUDIOS The Best School 


For The 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


Archer’s Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 
—PIPE ORGAN 


17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 
Private lessons by appointment 
Dudley Archer, Director 





EDGECOMBE MUSIC STUDIO 


Noel Clukies Announces: The opening of his New 
Music Studio at 


325 W. 137th St. (at Edgecombe Ave. ) 
Special courses will be offered to pupils desirous of 
entering the professional field. 
mention in Piano, Violin, Cello, Banjo, 
Cornet, Trombone, Saxaphone, Clarinet 
Tel. Bradhurst 2-1583 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 





Singers who teach Teachers who sing 


eet WATSON snes 


Soprano meaae 
Apt. 10-E 


409 EDGECOMBE AVENUE 
Phone BRadhurst 2-0914 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty of College-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
















Recreation 


For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


‘The art of singing in more than one voice featured.” J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 

S a offers advanced oa to classical pian- 

Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios ists interested in acquiring the refined ultra 

TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO modern styles used °E professional radio 

ecteasins eet initia hatte tient artists who play the kind of “Jazz” that 

Assistant, Luther . Pianist and everyone likes. Original teaching material 
rganist 


used. Write: ss 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals a. a :. Song Service Studios 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. 1, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 


Correspondence Invited 409 Edgecombe Avenue, New York City 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Associate American Guild of Organists — Graduate Institute of Musical Art 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in Elementary Harmony, Advanced Harmony, Elementary 
Conterpoint, Advanced Conterpoint — Results Guaranteed 
Music and Manuscripts Transposed — Melodies Harmonized. Write for Information 
Studios: 355 West 145th Street, New York City. Telephone: EDgecombe 4-3688 
(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, Institute of Musical Art) 
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Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by an 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








To Train You. 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) , 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 


Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St, 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUN TAN Ts 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 


reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondenre students. 





CHEYNEY, PA. 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


“A School of Character” 


Co-Edlucational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. Manual 
training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher training, 


state certificates. 
EXPENSES MODERATE IDEALLY LOCATED SEND FOR CATALOG 


Address the President or Registrar, Morristown, Tennessee 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Registration for Winter Quarter in all Schools 
and Colleges January 4, 1932 














New students admitted to day and evening 
classes .in the Academic Colleges 
and the Schdol of Religion 





For further information write 


The Registrar 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass'n, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


An Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


OFFERING COURSES ie JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


HIGH * - ICA TEACHE 
TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


Christian but not denominational. Fine traditions, 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
opportunties for self-help. One of the most beauti- 
ful campuses in the South. Lowest fees for highest 
grade of educational service. . 


. For full particulars write 
The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 








You won't be embarrassed when you take 
a position if you graduate from The Stenog- 
raphers’ Institute, popularly known as 


Duncan’s Business School 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


reach their standard. 
an. 


Winter term begins 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marshall. Texas 


An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind. 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 
The highest recognition accorded by 
State Boards of Education, the American 
Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 
INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


SCHOOL OF: 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 


Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 

UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 


STRONG FAcuLTy. 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 
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MORGAN 
COLLEGE 


(Co-educational ) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
“+ 48> 


LOCATION—College 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in Education, B.S. 
in Home Economics, B.S. in Indus- 
trial Education. Music. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 


town between 


Maryland,—the State Board of Edu- | 
cation in Maryland,—the Regents of | 


the University of New York,— 
American Medical Association, 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five _ acres, 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and _ su- 


pervised. 
REGISTRATION—First semester, 
Sept. 19th; second semester, Feb. 4th; 


Summer School, June 27tk. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six 


weeks. 
June 27th to August 5th. 


| INFORMATION—Adadress Edward N. 


Wilson, Registrar. 











ENROLL 'N Ow! 
Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 


Graduates pass State Boards. 
MODERN METHODS 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COosTS 


For Full Information Write 


PORO COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 


447 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Winter Session 


Bookkeeping Stenography 


beautiful || 








Civil Service 








Specializing in Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AU-dubon 3-5470 | 


20 College Trained 
Instructors. 


Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 

Journalism. 

Cultural Courses. 

Theology—Art. 


Registration = spring session begins 
January 25th, 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 








Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLLecE Courses 
PRE-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 





For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


THE 









ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosptere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 












Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY a, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Braithwaite Business School 
“The School That Gets Results’’ 
Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Fall Term Begins September 14 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376-7th Ave. New York City 








Agriculture 
Education 


Library Science 





HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


a a 


A standard technical and 
professional College 


i 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in: 


Building Construction 


Music 


Trade School with Academic work on 


Business 
Home Econgmics 


Nursing 





high school or college level. 


Arthur Howe, president, Hampton Institute, Va. 














































































































































































































As the Eagle Soars 


We can still be thankful for the breed 


Whom a cruel cross leaves straighter, stronger; 


Who beyond the question of color or creed 


See human ‘anguish and naked need, 


England just now reminds one of 
the hunter who caught the bear. She 
cannot hold India, she cannot turn 
her loose and she must do one or the 
other and that quick too. 


The League of Nations was cheer- 
ful and even hopeful when Japan 
entered the Russian sphere at 
Tsitsihar but the British toes at Chin 
Chow is another story. 

e 

If we can just get 25 million 
American laborers to furnish the 
bulk of relief funds out of their 
starvation and then bear most of the 
new sales taxation on their poverty, 
we'll have the burdens of govern- 
ment distributed widely enough to 
suit even Secretary Mellon. 

s 


It would have been a fine gesture 
if President Hoover had followed 
Presidents Zachary Taylor and An- 
drew Jackson and declined, under the 
circumstances, to issfte a Proclama- 
tion of Thanksgiving for the world’s 
distress. 

e 

Fine justice we’ve got in this great 
land! The question is not whether 
Sacco, Vanzetti, Mooney or Billings 
are guilty or innocent, but whether 
the honor and glory of our courts 
can afford to let them prove it. 


Hear only the groan of hunger. 


As the Crow Flies 


At least one major industry in the 
United States shows no sign of de- 
pression and that is murder. 

7 


As a contributor to the Community 
Chest, we’d really like to know just 
what it cost the United States to 
keep young Italy from thumbing its 
nose at Grandi? & 

When some fool judge wants to 
play Czar, he tells the cringing un- 
fortunate that he proposes to make 
an example of him! The only ex- 
ample he usually makes is of our 
criminal injustice. | 


The childishness of dressing up 
the bitter Socialist Snowden in red 
monkey clothes, to crawl crippled to 
the woolsack of the House of Lords, 
is too pathetic for mirth. 


& 

Our beloved relative and friend, 
the Golden Crow of Burma, has 
been hanged by England for unsuc- 
cessfully emulating George Wash- 
ington. Peace to his poor tattooed 
ashes and hope for the eventual 
emancipation of Burma! 


e 
France the Courteous has just 
kicked the International Peace 


Makers in the pants and Secretary 
Stimson has been silent in four lan- 


JospeH, AUSLANDER 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 


guages despite the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. But let the Japs or Chinks or 
Liberians breathe aloud and then 
listen to the Yawps. 

@ 


It’s terrible and outrageous for the 
United States government to spend 
177 millions helping the farmers ; but 
nobody has calculated how much of 
the people’s money Senators Davis 
and Watson handed the Sugar Trust 
for a little personal consideration, 
and how many thousand of millions 
the United States has given manu- 
facturers since the Civil War. 


6 

The new cotton picking machine 
will do in three hours work what a 
black laborer does in 77 hours. But 
the Negro will not have those 74 
hours for rest and education. O, no! 
he will be invited to use this leisure 
in starving and praising God for 
American ingenuity. 


& 

Dear Japanese and _ Chinese 
friends: Did you ever hear of the 
Spider who arbitrated between two 
flies on the basis of World Peace? 
Timeo White Men et dona ferentes. 


© 
Long live the Revolution in Spain! 
They have attacked Religion, Mar- 
riage and Land monopoly. We dare 
not everi discuss them. 
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3 T Bennett College for Women, Greens- people is too well known to recount here. 
f boro, N. C., the mural painting shown I depict her as a heroic leader breaking the 
f above has recently been unveiled. The theme shackles of bondage and pressing on toward 
f of the painting is Harriet Tubman, who led a new day. Behind her and stretching back 
¢ over three hundred Negro slaves to freedom symbolically to Africa are the black men and 
f by way of the Underground Railroad. She women who toiled and prayed through three 
¢ was born a slave in Maryland in 1820 and hundred years of servitude, gaining their free- 
e died in Auburn, N. Y., in 1913. She was known dom with the successful termination of the 
‘ as the “Moses of her race.” We quote the Civil War. A dismounted cannon with smok- 
re college Bulletin: ing muzzle is beneath the feet of Harriet Tub- 
€ » Th f fi to the right of the 
f The mural is best described in the language oer ' group Pe ce eee 

€ f th ee Doucl h center symbolizes the newly liberated people 
' “% . sly i. “age oe eae ces as laborers and heads of families. The last 
g€ is ’ Se = : _ Ry ii 1a R yi figure symbolizes the dreamer who looks out 
f — . , ve ee maneiingh vn of Julius Rosen- towards higher and nobler vistas, the modern 
f a ee Ree Sees city, for his race. He represents the preachers, 
f “I used Harriet Tubman to idealize a supe- teachers, artists, and musicians of the group. 
f rior type of Negro womanhood. Her pioneer The beam of light that cuts through the center 
e work for the freedom and education of our of the picture symbolizes divine inspiration.” 
f 
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Negro Relief Work in New York 


By CARITA OWENS ROANE 


Superintendent Harlem Branch 


THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE* 


a a busy corner on the second floor, 

with windows facing both 132nd 
Street and Lenox Avenue, is_ the 
Harlem office of the New York State 
Employment Service, one of a group of 
ten non-fee charging offices, which the 
State Department of Labor has located 
throughout the State, four of which are 
in New York City. These offices are 
conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service. 
This is direct recognition of the fact 
that for decades every comprehensive 
plan for ameliorating unemployment 
has included the establishment of public 
employment agencies. 

While the primary function of the 
State’s public employment office is to 
be a center where employees can be 
brought in contact with employers, and 
workers can register for possible job 
openings, the aim is to have each office 
exert a valuable influence on the 
economic life of the community by giv- 
ing scientific and authoritative informa- 
tion and actively cooperating with exist- 
ing social agencies. The Harlem office 
serves all residents of its district, and 
therefore the majority of applicants are 
colored. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 

A conservative estimate of the weekly 
attendance would be 2,000 men and 
3,000 women. The crowds are accom- 
modated by permitting workers to re- 
main two or three hours only, and re- 
quiring those who come in the morning 
not to return in the afternoon. 

Migrants, and there are hundreds and 
hundreds of them, are urged to return 
at once to their homes, so as not to 
become members of the vast army of 
unemployed. In some cases where the 
migrant has been employed a number 
of years, and quit his a because he 

“wanted to come North” “better his 
condition” or “ got tired "of the job,” 
the employer through correspondence, 
has been induced to re-employ the 
worker. 


METHODS 

This office does not ask employers 
to replace white workers with colored 
workers, but it does ask for an equal 
opportunity for Negro citizens where 
there are openings for workers. For 
instance, when the Cushman chain 

*Although this article will deal primarily with the 
work of the New York State Employment Service, 
a placement and not a relief agency, yet some facts 


about relief measures as they affect the Negro in 
New York City, will be given. 
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bakeries decided to increase their per- 
sonnel, offering a course of training in 
their Greenwich Street store to young 
women, the management was ap- 
proached by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service and urged to include 
colored girls. However, they declined 
to do this. This policy is pursued 
vigilantly wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, and some success has _ been 
achieved. 

An intelligent and conscientious ef- 
fort is made by the staff workers in 
the proper selection of applicants on the 
basis of ability, to meet the require- 
ments of the position offered as out- 
lined by the employer. References are 
investigated so that when an applicant 
is recommended for a job, there is on 
file in the office, a statement from his 
former employer as to his ability. The 
office is so equipped that any employer 
wishing to select his own help, can at 
any time have proper accommodation 
arranged for him. 

A system of clearing unused labor 
calls among 40 non-profit-making agen- 
cies conducting employment offices in 

New York City, through which the un- 


filled jobs of each agency are daily 
brought to the attention of all, is con- 
ducted by the State. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Recognizing the fact that vocational 
guidance is inextricably linked with 
modern placement methods, the inter- 
viewers in the State office do not wait 
to be asked for guidance; they offer it 
wherever possible. Twenty-four. men 
were referred to the East Side Continu- 
ation School for retraining; fifty-one 
women were referred to the Harlem 
Continuation School. These day courses 
were opened to persons over I7 years 
of age who were unemployea. Fifteen 
young women who received training as 
power-machine operators. returned to 
the office and were given jobs. A small 
number of Hoffman machine operators, 
stenographers, and hand pressers were 
also placed, as a direct result of re- 
training. Daily, men and women are 
given information about the evening 
high school, colleges, and trade schools. 

When one of the Harlem public 
schools recently started a course in 
feather curling, mounting, and pasting, 
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a sign was posted immediately in the 
Women’s Division, so that anyone who 
was interested might attend these even- 
ing classes. Arrangements were made 
with two of the Continuation Schools 
of the city to give tests to stenogra- 
phers, pressers, auto mechanics, and 
power-machine operators. The clerical 
section requires that all stenographers 
shall take a test before they are referred 
to positions; the other tests are 
optional. 


KINDS OF WorK 


The applicants to the New York 
State Employment Service are divided 
into two main groups known as Men’s 
Division and Women’s Division. Then, 
there are numerous sub-divisions such 
as Professional and Technical, Clerical, 
Factory, Metals and Machinery, Do- 
mestic or Personal Service, Casual, 
Building and Construction, Agricul- 
tural, Hotels, Institutions and Restau- 
rants, etc., etc. These divisions, as is 
very evident, are based on occupations. 

In the Women’s Division we find 
professional, clerical, and factory work- 
ers applying for domestic jobs because 
of the scarcity of work in all fields. 
The New York State Employment 
Service encourages applicants to regis- 
ter for work in which they have been 
trained, not only for the purpose of 
furnishing accurate statistics, but also 
to use this information so that various 
industries may be acquainted with the 
fact that colored workers are available. 

Although 80% of the placements in 
the Women’s Division are domestic, 
only 60% of these applicants are actu- 
ally domestic workers. Twenty per 
cent are factory workers, 15%. laundry 
and hotel, and 5% professional, cleri- 
cal, and other skilled workers. Fifteen 
per cent of the female applicants are 
placed in factory or other skilled work, 
2%, clerical, and 3%, miscellat.csus. 

Of the male applicants, 74% are un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, 24%, 
skilled, 1%, needle trade workers and 
less than 1%, professional, technical, 
and clerical. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the placements in the Men’s Division 
are in unskilled and semi-skilled work 
and only 12% are in skilled oceupa- 
tions. 


Types oF WorK OFFERED 


Types of calls received for male 
workers include: e 

Linotyper, concrete worker, acetylene 
welder, electro-plater, tile setter, duco fin- 
isher, auto trimmer, auto mechanic, body 
fender and radiator worker, presser, Pros- 
perity press operator, pleater, commercial 
artist, brass moulder, parquet scraper, me- 
chanical engineer, roofer, contractor car- 
penter, architect, grocery clerk, tailor, 
chauffeur, porter, elevator operator, baker, 
chef, garage worker, carpenter, plasterer, 
barber, upholsterer, caretaker, janitor, boot- 
black, errand boy, salesman, fireman, brick- 
layer, laborer, plumber, structural iron, 
stenographer, steam laundry, counterman, 
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kitchen and pantry worker, houseman, ship- 
ping clerk, stock clerk, cabinet maker, sta- 
tionary engineer, and watchman. (Note total 
absence of calls for waiters! !) 


Types of calls received for female 
workers include: 

Bookkeeper, stenographer, clerk, presser, 
dressmaker, finisher, draper, designer, sample- 
maker, examiner, powegr-machine operator, 
maids in stores, milliner, saleslady, stock girl, 
billiard girl, errand girl, manicurist, general 
factory worker, pantry-maid, steam laundry: 
family ironer, shirt ironer, shirt folder, man- 
gle workers, trained nurse, matron, pastry 
cook, interior decorator, flower maker, wait- 
ress, cleaner, dyeing and cleaning worker, 
attendant, chambermaid, domestic, day 
worker. 

WAGES 

It is exceedingly difficult to give ac- 
curate information about wages because 
the depression has brought on extreme 
variations and .general wage cuts, pro- 
ducing a condition which may be de- 
scribed as hectic. 

Domestic workers have been offered 
from nothing per month, room and 
board, to $15.00 per week. At this 
time (November, 1931), $30, $35, and 
$40 per mionth seems to be a popular 
wage. General factory workers are 
offered from $7 to $12 per week. In 
the garment industry the piece-work 
rate is popular. A rapid worker can 
earn from $12 up to $20 per week. A 
slow worker will spend his or her time 
a few days on a job and a few days 
tramping the streets looking for an- 
other job. The casual worker receives 
from $2 a day to $6 a day. One call 
came in for a scaffold painter at $2 a 
day!! On the other hand some painters 
are receiving $6 per day. The highest 


wage offered to chauffeurs in the past 
few months has been $25 per week; 
the lowest, $15 per week. The highest 
wage offered to chef cooks was $25 
per week—the job was accepted by a 
man who has been earning $250 per 
month. Male Hoffman pressers can 
earn from $18 to $30 per week. Office 
workers receive $10 to $25 per week. 
One grocery store (white) offered $10 
per week for a male bookkeeper, the 
young man to be a high school gradu- 
ate. Auto mechanics receive $3 to $7 
per day. Many shops put these men 
on piece-work rates. 

There is a bright side to this picture 
as these placements demonstrate: 





Contractor carpenter—$150 to $200 per 
month 
Caretaker—$100 per month and four-room 


apartment with gas and light 

Grocery clerk—$18 per week, shortly raised 
to $25. 

Couple (maid and houseman)—$125 per 
month 

Chauffeur on truck—$6 per day 

Architect for a construction—contract 

Commercial artist for a large downtown 
fhirm—contract . 

Matron, training school for girls—$6o per 
month to start 

Milliner, wholesale establishment—$35 a 
week 

Concrete worker—$8 per day 

Acetylene welder—$35 per week 

Licensed stationary engineer—6oc per hour 

Tile setter—$6 rer day 

Duco finisher—$35 per week 

Auto mechanic—$35 ‘per week 

Body fender & radiator man—$35 per week 

Prosperity press operator, laundry—$3o per 
week 

Molder in brass factory—$35 per week 

Parquet scraper—$5 per day 
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At the extreme right, Mrs. R. E. Flowers, Assistant Superintendent, and Miss 
L. F. Phillips, Interviewer. 
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THE GARMENT INDUSTRY 


A word about the garment industry 
in which Negro, Italian and Jewish 
workers predominate. So important is 
the Negro woman worker considered, 
that two years ago the Ladies’ Interna- 
tional Garment Workers Union em- 
ployed a young colored woman in the 
hope of unionizing more colored work- 
ers. This industry is a wide open one 
for colored workers. Here and there 
are colored forewomen in charge of 
white girls and in charge of white and 
colored girls. There are colored women 
who hold important jobs as designers, 
sample-makers, drapers, fitters, etc. 
There are thousands of pressers, oper- 
ators, finishers. For men there are 
innumerable openings for Hoffman 
pressers and hand pressers, tailors and 
bushelmen. 


RESULTS 


The following summary should be of 
interest. This six-months’ summary 
omits July and August, because during 
these months, even in normal times, 
there are fewer calls for workers and 
naturally fewer placements. 


by the act creating the state emergency 
relief fund. Commissioner Taylor’s 
plans as outlined to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Council (com- 
posed of 51 recognized social agencies ) 
call for thorough-going coordination of 
municipal and private relief activities 
so as to make funds available to both 
sources, go as far as possible in the 
alleviation of suffering this winter. 
Commissioner Taylor’s plan calls for 
(1) formal acceptance by the City of 
New York of the state emergency re- 
lief act; (2) appointment by the mayor 
of the chief engineer of each borough 
and the chief engineer of the Board of 
Estimate as a board to advise the com- 
mission in the planning of emergency 
work; (4) establishment of branch 
emergency work bureaus and home re- 
lief bureaus throughout the city; (5) a 
“complete and accurate survey” of the 
needy unemployed, public schools at 
strategic points to be used for the regis- 
tration of applicants for municipal re- 
lief; (6) appointment of an advisory 
board of nine representatives of private 
welfare agencies by the Commissioner 
of Public Welfare to assist him in the 


SUMMARY FOR THE MONTHS OF Marcu, ApriIL, May, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 1931 


planning and coordination of home re- 
lief. This plan is in conformance with 
action urged upon the city by the Wel- 
fare Council’s Coordinating Committee 
on Unemployment.” 

Last spring when the city first began 
its appropriation of $2,000,000 per 
month for relief, work was given to 
married men three days per week at $5 
per day. At that time the men were 
required to present from the Board of 
Elections a certificate showing that they 
had voted two _ consecutive years, 
Twenty-two hundred colored men were 
on the city’s pay-roll. It is generally 
expected that the voting requirement 
will be waived this winter. Persons in 
need of food are to apply at the nearest 
police precinct, where after a check-up 
through the Social Service Exchange to 
see if any other agency is handling the 
case, they are given food tickets to be 
used in designated grocery stores. This 
will obviate the unpleasant conditions 
existing last winter when large crowds 
stood in line at the various police pre- 
cints where baskets of food were given 
out. 

Another outstanding project on foot 
to relieve distress is the work of the 











Registration Renewals HelpWanted Referred Placements Gibson py eae b _ = . 
Month Male Female M. F. M. F. mM. oF. M. F, §roup o GRKCTS, OTOKESS, DUSINESS 
OS re 328 230 514 370 160 347 210 340 140 235 people generally, working under the 
RRS 308 303 238 343 183 304 198 366 137. 252. direction of the Honorable _ Seward 
BEAY: sion wninine ve sines 406 205 272 ©0307 209 407 246 460 150 345 Prosser, raised money to provide three | 

y I 
— paesaeaaiesnriss 301 305. 202 375 143 345 175 382 = 259 days work per week for married men. 
eptember ........... 344 312 237 400 234 «512 257 453 189 324 . . 

ae ee 220 Sor 219 474 148 305 167 503 07 +369 Later on in the winter | Mrs. Belmont 

iain Saad si — —— — —— organized a women’s division and raised 

BURRS +. ccasbens bs 1997 1955 1682 2368 1077 2370 1283 2504 830 1784 money to provide jobs for single, un- 


Total Placements 2614 attached women, primarily white-collar 
Registration—new applicants 7 





Renewals—former applicants still unemployed 
Help Wanted—calls for workers 
Referred—applicants referred to jobs 
Placements—jobs filled 


RELIEF WorkK 


In the City of New York there are 
three agencies offering emergency 
relief. The State of New York has 
appropriated $20,000,000 for relief. 
This money will be allocated to various 
counties under the definite provision of 
the act which became a law September 
23, 1931. New York City will, of 
course, share in this amount.* The 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
has approved and urged for adoption 
the plan for emergency work and home 
relief drawn up by Frank J. Taylor, 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Public Welfare. The plan provides 
$20,000,000 of municipal funds for re- 
lief this winter, including $5,000,000 
for home or “outdoor” relief with the 
expectation that up to 40 per cent of the 
latter amount will be refunded to the 
city out of the state’s $20,000,000 relief 
fund. New York City will thus have 
for the first time in more than a quar- 
ter of a century publicly administered 
out-door relief, made possible until 
June 1 of 1932—and till then only— 


* Better Times, published by the Welfare 
Council of New York City. 
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workers. Sewing rooms for women 

were established in the various sections 

of the-city. In Harlem, there was a 
(Will you please turn to page 471) 





Unemployed Men 


At the extreme left, L. B. Bleach, Assistant Superintendent, and W. D. Simmons, Interviewer. 
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Crisis 


The Negro in Cuba 


By MARGARET ROSS MARTIN 


WHO IS HE? 


O the American Negro, accustomed 

as he is to the, ‘“One-drop-of- 
Negro-blood-makes-a-Negro,” regime, 
the Negro Question in Cuba is at once 
enlightening and amusing. In the first 
place he learns that “Negro” in the 
Spanish Language means black and 
that Cubans whose skins are not black 
object to being called Negroes. Sta- 
tistics give the racial population as 70% 
white and 30% colored and unclassified. 
The wisecracker who said that the su- 
perlative of false is statistics, must have 
been a white American referring to the 
racial statistics of Cuba, for I am sure 
that nothing could be more startling to 
the average white American than the 
discovery of “Who’s Who in Cuba.” 
Seventy per cent colored and thirty 
per cent white or near-white would more 
nearly describe them according to the 
standard of classification in “The Land 
of the ‘free’ and the home of the 
‘brave’.” Evidently satisfied to leave 
the technicalities of racial distinction to 
those to whom it appears to be of such 
vital importance, the Cubans do not 
bother to make microscopic examina- 
tions of the blood, hair, eyes, lips and 
nails in order to determine the race to 
which an individual rightly belongs. 
The 70% of Cubans designated as white 
are those who on casual observance ap- 
pear to be white. The goodly propor- 
tion of “unclassified” consist of a mix- 
ture of various foreign elements with 
the native, — Spanish, American, Irish, 
Chinese, or “what have you?” The 
greater proportion being Chinese. This 
unclassified group, possessing little or 
no African blood, refuses to be 
dumped upon the “Negro heap” as is 
the custom in the United States, but 
maintains itself separately, neither 
white nor colored, until the acquisition 
of wealth, education and influence gains 
them entry among the seventy per- 
centers. It is not at all unusual to see 
these three different racial groups rep- 
resented in: one family, living happily 
and harmoniously together, yet recog- 
nized racially as separate and distinct. 
The ever diminishing, less than 30%, 
remaining Cubans fall inevitably into 
that group of human beings described 
throughout the world as Negroes. 


HIS POLITICAL STATUS 


UBA is too recently removed from 
her War of Independence, in 
which colored men played the leading 
roles, to begin excluding them from 
their rightful share in the government, 
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even if she so desired. The name An- 
tonio Maceo means just the same to 
Cuba as George Washington means to 
the United States, or Napoleon to 
France. It thrills the soul of the Amer- 
ican Negro to witness the honor and 
glory heaped unstintingly upon the 
memory of that colored man. A colored 
man sits in the’ President’s cabinet. 
Formerly, there were colored men in 
the Senate, a colored man was once 
President of the Senate, there are a 
number of colored representatives, 
judges, chiefs of police, army officials 
(though none in the’ Navy) and others 
high in political circles. Colored men 


in Cuba are ungrudgingly accorded the: 


respect and recognition to which their 
rank and position entitle them. 


HIS ECONOMIC STATUS 


T is the Negro’s own fault that he 

is not better off economically, in 
Cuba. At present there is no great 
obstacle to his competing with others for 
opportunities to serve and to acquire 
wealth. There are a few individuals 
owning business establishments either 
separately or in partnership with white 
individuals or companies, but the num- 
ber of colored people figuring import- 
antly in the economic growth of Cuba 
is almost negligible. Like all his race 
the world over, who have toiled so long 
and so futilely, he very naturally, if 
erroneously, tries to remove himself as 
far as possible from toil; consequently, 
we find him crowding the more pleas- 
ant, if less stable professions, taking 
life easy, while the Spaniard and the 
American are walking away with every- 
thing worth having. Negroes in Cuba 
are sadly lacking in group conscious- 
ness. 


HIS SOCIAL STATUS 


HOSE who are afraid that equal- 

ity of opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, and equality before the law, might 
lead to “social equality” (meaning inter- 
marriage) should come to Cuba, for 
here they may have proof that all such 
fears are ungrounded and unnecessary. 
Fear is a bugaboo, and no man, how- 
ever pure his ancestry, can think clearly, 
act sanely and deal justly until he has 
cast out fear. The Law of Natural 
Selection is a Divine Law, and when 
not interfered with, it works with order, 
precision and harmony. For the most 
part this Law of Natural Selection 
solves, or rather eliminates the “social 
equality” problem in Cuba. Here white 
mothers and colored mothers fondle one 
another’s babies; white children and 
colored children play together, go to 


school together, chum together, grow 
up together, go in business together, 
but strangely enough, with all of this 
“togetherness” there is almost no mar- 
riage between distinctly white and dis- 
tinctly negroid types. 

I say, “strangely enough”—yet it is 
not at all strange, but simply proof of 
the perfection of Natural Law. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to add that the 
first and foremost offender against this 
Natural Law, in Cuba as elsewhere is 
he who chafes most under its natural 
and inevitable consequences. However, 
be it said to the eternal credit, or dis- 
credit (depending upon the point of 
view) of the Cuban white man, he car- 
ries out the “white superiority” claim 
more logically than some, who in order 
to bolster up their own superiority com- 
plexes must needs create an inferiority 
complex for someone else. The Cuban 
white man seems to reason that since 
white blood is so superior, one drop or 
even as much as 50% of “inferior” 
blood has not the power to degenerate to 
the level of the beast, one upon whom 
he has bestowed the honor of par- 
entage. The Negro man, that terror of 
the American Jungles, who must needs 
be slaughtered by the hundreds in the 
interest of white womanhood, furnishes 
the most puzzling element of the racial 
scramble in Cuba. Strangely enough, 
and it is indeed strange in this instance, 
though Cuban women are conceded by 
all who behold them to be among the 
most beautiful women in the world; and 
though the Negro man has nothing ‘to 
fear, we find the black man confining 
his amours to black or almost black 
women. It is more rare to see colored 
men associating with white women here, 
though nothing would be done about it, 
not even the raising of an eyebrow, 
than in the United States where death, 
figuratively, literally or both is the pen- 
alty. Perhaps the colored men are so 
concerned with trying to keep the white 
men from walking away with all of the 
prettiest colored girls that the idea of 
evening things up a bit by crossing the 
line themselves, has never occurred to 
them. At any rate, the white man-seems 
to be the only one running the entire 
gamut. In Cuba there are many occa- 
sions which bring Cubans of all races 
together socially. On such occasions 
they mingle freely and affectionately 
together and all seem to come out of it 
unscathed. At affairs of State where 
a colored man’s position would entitle 
him to be present, he and members of 
his family go and dance and dine and 
enjoy themselves just the same as the 
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other guests, without being stared at 
like circus freaks, insulted, or causing 
a nation-wide upheaval. But with all 
the intimacy of Cubans in ordinary 
human contacts, in formal society they 
are separate and distinct. The social 
elite divide themselves into clubs, and 
these clubs are rigidly exclusive, not 
solely with regard to social standing 
but with regard to race (perhaps 
“color” would be the more accurate 
word) as well. 
HIS PROGRESS 

HIPS sailing due West out of San 

Francisco Harbor, arrive, in the 
course of time, in the Orient. If we 
could dig through to the “bottom” of 
the world we would find ourselves 
looking up at the sky. These apparently 
contradictory circumstances describe 
the direction the Cuban Negro is travel- 
ling toward Liberty, Freedom, Peace. 
Cuba is now in her Reconstruction 
Period. All and sundry are, theoretic- 
ally at least, free and equal. But just 
as during our “Dark Days of Recon- 
struction,” the Negro sank, fell or was 
pushed rapidly to the bottom in every- 
thing, so the Cuban Negro is travelling 
at an alarmingly rapid pace in the same 
direction. But the Cuban Negro will 
learn, as the American Negro has 
learned, that the bottom is not a bad 
place to start from, provided you do 
start and keep going. Contemplation 
of how nobly our ancestors, “did and 
died” is a splendid incentive to accom- 
plishment, but can never be substituted 
for that which we ourselves must con- 
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tribute to the world’s work. The Cuban 
Negro has a background of which to 
be proud, but not upon which to lean. 
Through much bitter disillusionment he 
will learn, as his American brother has 
already learned that true liberty, free- 
dom, peace is not a bequest but a 
conquest. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
TOURISTS ON THE 
SITUATION 

HE blame for the rapidly spread- 

ing prejudice and segregation in 
Cuba can be traced: only indirectly to 
the American Tourists. The tourist 
proper remains in Cuba from two days 
to two’ weeks, and accepts what he 
finds with apparent tranquility. “They’re 
all ‘niggers’ anyway,” is said to be the 
tourist’s favorite exclamation on noting 
the presence of Negroes almost every- 


. where. 


It is amazing what the American can 
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stand for outside of the United States. 
A couple of years ago a delegation of 
white cotton-growers from the most 
rabid anti-Negro sections of the 
United States, visited Cuba. Perhaps 
they did not know “the awful truth” 
beforehand, but the Cuban Secretary of 
Agriculture was a colored man, and 


they were his guests officially and 
socially. The Cuban periodicals carried 


many pictures of them shaking his hand 
and lunching with him. I do not know 
what apology they made to the folks 
back home, especially those with political 
aspirations, but so far as could be 
learned, they behaved themselves here 
in Cuba perfectly sanely and courte- 
ously toward that Cuban colored man 
who sits in the President’s cabinet. 

As an American Negro, I am only 
too sorry that they had no occasion to 
visit him in his home, for General 
Manuel José Delgado is one of the 
wealthiest men in Cuba, white or 





colored, and there they would have seen 
every evidence of wealth and culture, 
with white servants in livery —if you 
please—in respectful, may servile 
attendance. 

Nevertheless, race prejudice is 
spreading in Cuba. Canny business men, 
eager for the coveted American dollar, 
will first subtly, then openly practise 
racial segregation and discrimination 
whenever and wherever they dare. The 
ever-growing American Colony has im- 
perceptibly, yet definitely set the stand- 
ard, and the white and _near-white 
Cubans anxious to ingratiate themselves 
with the lordly “Americanos” do not 
hestitate to follow their example. 

The Negro himself, not realizing the 
situation as clearly as the American 
Negro does, fails to make the protest 
that he should, Whenever a voice is 
raised in protest, the Negro is quickly 
lulled to sleep again with that soothing 
Cuban refrain, “There is no difference 
in Cuba, we are all Cubans.” In fact 
that very phrase has proved the Cuban 
Negro’s undoing. Some time ago a 
colored senator succeeded in having a 
law passed prohibiting forever the 
segregation of one racial, group by an- 
other, or the voluntary segregation of 
either group for any purpose. Sounds 
good at first, but it-has so tied the hands 


of the colored people that they can 


never organize for any purpose what- 


soever pertaining solely to colored 
people. So the Cuban Negro must ac- 
cept discrimination and segregation 
without organized protest. Gradually, 


but effectively, their voice in politics is 
being hushed, daily they are being, not 
bluntly insulted, just simply ignored in 
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the economic struggle. Things do not 
look so bright for the Negro in Cuba 
at present; he has almost reached the 
end. But we who have already 
traversed that path know that it will 
prove just the beginning. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED CUBANS 


ENORITA MARIA THERESA 
RAMIREZ-MEDINA is just 22 
years of age. She is the third daughter 
of the late Primitivo Ramirez-Ros, for- 
mer representative from Matanzas, and 
later Secretary of Special Commissions 
of the House of Representatives, in 
which position his daughter succeeded 
him upon his sudden death last August. 
Sefiorita Ramirez was a law student 
at the University of Havana when the 
untimely passing of her father thrust 
upon her the necessity of assuming al- 
most the entire responsibility of her 
mother and younger sister and brother, 
she being the eldest unmarried daugh- 
ter. She is a gifted public speaker, 
possessed of unusual intellectual bril- 
liance, and very “easy to look at.” 
She has in her office eight subordin- 
ates (all white) and her salary is $3,600 
a year. 


| ENERAL MANUEL JOSE 
DELGADO, Secretario de Com- 
municaciones, is the only colored mem- 
ber of the president’s cabinet and the 
only man who has held consecutively, 
three cabinet posts. When General 
Gerardo Machado was elected Presi- 
dent of Cuba in May, 1925, he appointed 
General Delgado, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, which position he held 


only three months when he became .- 


Secretary of Agriculture. After serv- 
ing three years in this capacity, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Interior; 
then after two and one-half years in 
this post he was appointed “Secretario 
de Communicaciones,” a position cor- 
responding to our Postmaster General- 
ship, with the exception that every form 
of communication including cable, tele- 
graph and even telephone are under his 
direct administration. This -fact has 
caused no little annoyance to many 
Americans residing in Cuba, when dur- 
ing the recent upheaval, every piece of 
mail, cable and telephone call was sub- 
jected to the minutest scrutiny upon the 
order of this “Negro.” There are 5,300 
employees under him. 


Manuél José Delgado was born 65 
years ago of wealthy, landowning, 
farmer parents. Today, it is said that 
one may ride by train all day through 
the richest tobacco regions of Cuba 
without leaving the property of General 
Delgado. He was educated in the small 
town of his birth and, notwithstanding 
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ample means, did not go away to study 
but took up farming and spent his early 


.manhood in the development of his to- 


bacco and cattle interests until the war 
of Independence, when he enlisted as a 
sergeant. Later, he was promoted to 
Commandante and his rank of general 
was won when he joined in the revolu- 
tion led by José Miguel Gomez. 


‘At the close of the war, he returned 
to the administration of his estates and 
began at the same time to take some 
active interest in civic affairs. He or- 


ganized the first Rural Guard of Santa 


Clara. After Cuba gained her inde- 
pendence and began to administer her 
own affairs, he resigned from the 
Army and entered politics, running for 
and being elected to the office of 
Municipal Judge of his home town. 
Since entering politics he has held the 
following offices: 


State Representative .......... 4 years 
National Representative ...... 4 years 
Secretary of Special Commis- 

sions of House of Repre- 

SOMTATIVES occa cece ce svccee 2 years 
President of Board of Edu- 

SUN wast eis ey s)s ovate 4 years 


(This position he held when 
the American, Mr. Frye was 
commissioner of schools) 





Queen Louisa I. 
In the Philippines Annual Fiesta at 
Manila, 1927. 


President of the Liberal Party. at present 
President of Veterans’ Council 


OF VAQusiON: liidsacvadeves at present 


Senor Delgado is married and has 
nine children—three sons and six 
daughters. The eldest son, Manuel 
José, Jr., was educated at Washington, 
D. C., and is now employed along with 
two of his sisters in the Government 
Department. ; 

The Delgado family is modest and 
unassuming to a fault. 


IGUEL ANGEL CESPEDES- 

CASADO is a lawyer and Judge 
of the Court of Customs Appeals. Dr. 
Cespedes is likewise a colored man. (I 
dare not say “Negro” for one may not 
with impunity, call other than a black 
Cuban, “Negro.” ) 

Born September 29, 1885, of humble 
parents in the ancient city of Puerto 
Principe (now Camaguey), Miguel An- 
gel early faced the sordid realities of 
life, but early acquired a vision of bet- 
ter things, for himself and for his peo- 
ple. His early training stressed patriot- 
ism and the austere religious principles 
and practice for which the city of Cama- 
guey is still conspicuous. His father 
fought in the earlier wars for Cuban 
independence, and directed the educa- 
tion of his son toward the end that some 
day he might have a hand in the affairs 
of a free Cuba. Fortunately, he had 
not overestimated the boy’s possibilities. 
He was an exceptionally brilliant stu- 
dent, making such excellent records 
throughout his elementary and second- 
ary training, that a wealthy man gave 
him a scholarship for his university 
education. 

About this time colored Cubans be- 
gan to be “race-conscious,” or, more 
accurately, race-consciousness began to 
be forced upon them. The young law- 
yer Cespedes allied himself politically 
with Martin Morua-Delegado who, as 
first and only colored president of the 
Senate, fought uncompromisingly for 
the absolute equality of the colored 
man. Inheriting the mantle of the great 
Morua, Dr. Cespedes has for twenty 
years employed his exceptional talents 
specifically toward the advancement of 
colored Cubans. 

Three times president of the Club 
Atenas, Cuba’s most exclusive cultural, 
social and recreational organization 
among the colored people, Dr. Cespedes 
has probably done more than any other 
single individual toward making it an 
organization of which every Cuban is 
justly proud. 

Steadily advancing in politics as else- 
where, he has held many important 
Government posts, and is at present 
President and Chairman of the Board 
of the Court of Customs Appeals. 
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Ella J. Baker 


ERE, in brief, is what we have 
done: 

(a) The Young Negroes’ Co-opera- 

tive League was founded at my call by 
some twenty-five or thirty young 
Negro men and women in December 
1930. 
(b) We now have organized councils 
of from 25 to 100 members in New 
York, Philadelphia, Monessen (Pa.), 
Pittsburgh, Columbus (O.), Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Phoenix (Ariz.), New 
Orleans, Columbia (S. C.), Portsmouth 
(Va.) and Washington, D. C. The 
total membership now is 400. 

(c) Twenty-five thousand copies of 
folders and pamphlets on consumers’ 
co-operation, as concerns the Negro 
(written by me), have been paid for 
and distributed since last January. 

(d) We are devoting the first year to 
the study of the history, principles and 
methods of Rochdale consumers’ co- 
operation, and each council is engaged 
in extensive educational work. It is 
our conviction that we must be trained 
before trying to lead people. 

(e) We are trying to enlist sufficient 
members in each community to start a 
co-operative enterprise by April of 
next year. A capital of ‘at least $2,000 
we deem the minimum. 

(f) We have received no money or 
literature from the Co-operative League 
of the U. S. A. It has given us plenty 
of advice but no other assistance. 

(g) Neither the Rosenwald Fund, the 
General Education Fund, the Russell 
Sage Foundation or the Rockefeller 
philanthropies have seen fit to render 
any assisfance in our effort to develop 
a real group economy among Negroes. 
Nor has the American Fund for Public 
Service seen fit to assist in the building 
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The Young Negro Co-operative League 


By GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


of this fundamental economic move- 
ment. The same holds true of the 
Negro church. We are not disappointed 
since we did not expect any support 
financially from any source. 

(h) We held our first national con- 
ference in Pittsburgh on October 18th, 
with thirty delegates who paid their own 
carfare to come. 

(i) Our membership is restricted to 
men and women known as Negroes be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35. Older 
people are admitted by each council 
upon the approval of 24 of the member- 
ship. This measure is designed to keep 
the control of the organization in the 
hands of young people. We consider 
most of the oldsters hopelessly bour- 
geois and intent on emulating Rocke- 
feller and Ford on shoestring capital. 

(j) Due to my efforts, a co-operative 
society was launched in Buffalo and the 
enterprise it started in August is doing 
a business of $850 weekly and employ- 
ing four clerks regularly and four extra 
high-school girls on Saturday. Our aim 
is to duplicate this achievement in every 
city where we have a council. 

(k) Our Philadelphia Council has 
already started a co-operative newsstand 
and stationery store. This council has 
the largest membership of any. 

At this first national conference of 
the League, there were five delegates 


CITIZENS C 


from New York, seven from Pennsyl- 
vania, six from Ohio, three from 
South Carolina, and seven from the 
District of Columbia. 

The following recommendations and 
resolutions were adopted: 

1. That the Y. N. C. L. should remain 
separate and distinct from the Co- 
Operative League of the U. S. A., but 
should associate with it in any way that 
is deemed practicable. 

2. That the fundamental difference 
between the Y. N. C. L. and the Na- 
tional Negro Business League and the 
C. M.A. be duly recognized. Namely, 
that the latter are interested in the 
buying power of the consumer; while 
the former is interested in the consumer 
himself. But that we urge our mem- 
bers to support the C. M.A. stores un- 
til such time as there are Co-Operative 
stores near them; and that the Y. N. 
C. L. should co-operate with the Busi- 
ness League and its officials in every 
practicable way. 

3. That we seek to bring women into 
the League on equal basis with men; 
that, where necessary, Housewives’ 
Leagues be formed and that where they 
are already formed the closest co- 
operation possible be established and 
maintained between them and_ the 
Moe Sec da 

(Will you please turn to page 472) 
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| N.A.A.C.P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


| 
| By ROBERT W. BAGNALL, Director of Branches 


Third Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
State Conference 

The third annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Conference of N.A.A. 
C.P. Branches was held at South Bend, 
October 23rd to 25th. There were 
delegates from most of the branches in 
the state and the attendance was larger 
than at any previous meeting of the 
Conference. 

Among matters which were discussed 
were: the support of the state and 
national work, the new regional plan of 
organization, the work of young people 
in the Association, the church and 
Negro advancement, the Negro and 
public instruction in Indiana; social un- 
rest among Negroes, and how to correct 
wrong thinking on the part of colored 
people. 

Highlights of the Conference were the 
Sunday mass meeting addressed by 
Attorney-General James M. Ogden and 
the banquet given for Mrs. Katherine 
Bailey, president of the Conference and 
winner of the 1931 Walker Award. In 
his address, Attorney-General Ogden 
severely criticized the attitude of the 
authorities of Marion, Indiana in the 
lynching which occurred there and their 
lack of cooperation in the attempt to 
bring the lynchers to justice. 

Mrs. Bailey was re-elected president 
of the Conference. Other officers are: 
first vice president, Mrs. Lena Ramey; 
second vice president, Mr. H. J. McKin- 
ney; secretary, Mrs. Willa McNeil; 
assistant secretary, Miss Faith Brown; 
treasurer, E, E. Willadson. Members 
of the executive committee are Mrs. 
Grace W. Evans, Mr. R. L. Bailey, and 
Mr. T. E. Graves. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Conference 

The Ohio State Conference of 
N.A.A.C.P. Branches held its second 
annual session at Columbus, September 
25th to 27th. Earnest discussions were 
entered into as to discrimination and 
segregation in penal institutions of the 
state; abuses in the police departments ; 
discrimination in the Ohio school system, 
and various phases of the Association’s 
work. 

The Ohio State Conference has done 
notable work since its organization. 
Its most outstanding accomplishments 
were its successful campaign against 
Senator McCulloh, who voted for 
Judge Parker, and its work to defeat 
hostile members of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Columbus. 

The officers elected for 1932 are C. E. 
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Dickinson, president; David Pierce, 
Mrs. Estelle R. Davis, Mrs. Jennie Hale 
and Atty. J. Maynard Dickerson, vice 
presidents; Miss Geraldyne Freeland, 
secretary; Mrs. Jessie Hathcock, 
treasurer. 


Negroes in New Jersey, Led by 
N.A.A.C.P., Help to Defeat Baird 


The New Jersey State Conference of 
N.A.A.C.P. Branches led the fight to 
defeat ex-Senator Baird, in his candi- 
dacy for governor, because of his vote 
for Judge John J. Parker. 

It is computed by qualified persons 
that of the 90,000 Negroes voting in 
the election, 75,000 voted against Baird, 
thus strongly contributing to his over- 
whelming defeat. 

The leaders of the Conference in the 
fight were Dr. Vernon F. Bunce, presi- 
dent, and Dr. George L. Johnson, vice 
president. 


Brooklyn Branch Conducts Drive 


The Brooklyn Branch has just closed 
its campaign conducted under the 
direction of Robert W. Bagnall. It 
obtained around $600 and aroused 
much interest. The team leaders bring- 
ing in the largest amounts of money 
were, in order, Miss Marian Allen, 
Mrs. A. R. Duckett. The individual 
worker making the best showing was 
Mrs. Anna Holbrook Keelan. This 
Branch has just stopped again the 
showing of the “Birth of a Nation” in 
two theatres. Alexander L. Miller is 
president of the Brooklyn Branch. 


Michigan Branches Fight Extradition 
of Colored Man to Alabama 


Much stir was created by the attempt 
of the Michigan Branches to prevent 
extradition of Dove Ballard to Ala- 
bama, on the ground that he was not 
likely to receive a fair trial. The 
extradition was delayed for many 
hearings but was finally granted after 
an investigation had been made in 
Alabama at the request of the Gover- 
nor of Michigan as to the possibility of 
a fair trial being given Ballard. 


Branches Stop Showing of “Birth of a 
Nation” Film 


During 1931, the following branches 
of the Association were successful in 
stopping the showing of “The Birth 
of a Nation”: 

Detroit, Mich., Omaha, Neb., Mont- 
clair, N. J., Jersey City, N. J., Port- 
land, Oregon, Philadelphia, Pa., To- 
peka, Kansas. 





New York City Has Big Drive and 
Organizes Strong Branch 

Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, Regional 
Field Secretary of the Association, re- 
cently completed a campaign in New 
York City, which resulted in $3,323.31 
and nearly 2,500 members. Great 
enthusiasm was manifested in Harlem 
and nearly four hundred people and 
most of the principal churches worked 
to put the drive over. 

On the closing night of the cam- 
paign, a branch was organized with the 
following officers: president, James E. 
Allen; vice presidents, Edgar Parks, 
Mrs. Sadie Stockton, Mrs. Florence 
Henderson; secretary, William C. 
Anderson, Jr., treasurer, Hubert T. 
Delany. The branch has planned an 
aggressive program of activities. The 
work in New York has been done in 
the last few years through a women’s 
committee, a men’s committee and the 
National Office. 

The New York Branch has opened 
its office in Harlem at 2370 Seventh 
avenue and employed a full-time Exec- 
utive Secretary in the person of Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Jr., formerly an 
executive of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Urban League. 


New Economic Program for the 
Branches 

The National Office has sent out to 
the Branches the outline of its new 
economic program, to be added to the 
work the Branches are now doing. It 
is especially pertinent in view of the 
present unemployment situation. 

The new program proposes that the 
Branch appoint a representative and in- 
fluential committee, to include white as 
well as colored members wherever pos- 
sible, to gather authoritative information 
about employment of Negroes in muni- 
cipal and county positions supported by 
public tax funds. Wherever it is found 
that unusual discrepancies exist in em- 
ployment, this committee is to prepare 
and present memorials based on the 
facts to the proper authorities, with 
requests for a larger share for Negroes 
in the expenditure of public funds. 

In Baltimore, for example, with the 
exception of street cleaners and a few 
firemen, Negroes have no jobs from 
sixteen million dollars expenditure of 
tax funds, towards which they pay on 
the same basis as white. 

The second item in this program is 
for a special committee (which may be 
same one as provided above) to inquire 

(Will you please turn to page 473) 
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ARLEM JOHN HENRY mused into 
the sky, 

“Beauty must be, must be, else life is 
dust.” 

Outspread white wings that cleave the 
sullen gray, 

Myriads of double wings, swooping on in 
threes, 

Darting tralineate, far, near, in. threes, 


Twelve, thirty, sixty. And converges 
now 

A flock of eagles, zooming crescendo 
roars ; 


In threes and twelves, thrice tens, and six 
times ten; 
Six hundred more make dark the air, and 


cloud 

That lone sarcophagus commemorative of 
him 

Who cried in pain of soul, “Let us have 
peace!” 

Beauty must be. But is this threat 
beauty ? 

Harlem John Henry hears the sinister 
drone 


Of sextuples of planes. Sings jeeringly— 


“T’ve got wings, 
You’ve got wings, 
All God’s chillen got wings!” 


Lowers his gaze from dun rain-clouds of 
May, 

Where scarring wings insult the quiet of 
spring, 

And laughs aloud at that white pediment, 

On whose Corinthian beauty blazons tall 

The hope-fraught words that make the 
Hudson sneer, 

And Harlem John Henry rock with mirth- 
less mirth. 


Beauty and peace? Beauty and War? 
Yet no. 

Beyond the clouds that drift athwart the 
wings, 

An ancient scene seeps in John Henry’s 
soul. 

Above the crashing zoom of mighty 
sound, 

John Henry hears a throbbing, vibrant 
note— 


“Boom ba boom boom 
Boom ba boom boom 
Boom ba boom!” 


Jungle bamboula beats the undertone 

To all that fierce hoarse hiss above the sky. 

Cruel corsairs of foul, slave-weighted 
ships; 

Deep-throated wails from black, stench- 
crowded depths— 


“Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child, 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child, 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child, 


A long ways from home!” 


Beauty must be, must be, beauty, not 
death. 
Harlem John Henry shivers. 


A gusty 
blast, 
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Harlem John Henry Views the Airmada 


By ALICE DUNBAR NELSON 


March winds benumbing Boston streets 
of old; 

Crispus, the mighty, gone Berserk again, 

Cursing his rage at red-coats’ insolence, 

Smiting a first wild blow for Liberty, 


Dying, his face turned to the bullets’ 
spirt. 


“Joshua fit de battle of Jericho, Jericho, 
Jericho! 

Joshua fit de battle of Jericho, 

An’ de walls come tumblin’ down! 


Surcease of weary strife. An infant land 

That marched erect to wealth on lowly 
backs. 

Harlem John Henry’s soul flowed to the 
past; 

Zoom-zoom, resounding from the lower- 
ing sky, 

Throbs like the 
phony— 


bass-viol in the sym- 


“Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt’s 
land, 
Tell ol’ Pharaoh, let my people go!” 


“Peace will be served by this, this airmada, 

For me and mine, they said,’ John Henry 
mused. 

“We helped build beauty tall unto the 
skies.” 

But years ere towers could rise of steel 
or stone, 

Structures that clutched the rocks beneath 
the sea— 

Boom-boom, drum beats of seventy years 
agone, 

Boom-boom, answering the zoom of circl- 
ing wings— 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, 
One hundred thousand strong!” 


And in the camp fires’ glow o’er Wagner’s 
heights, 

A thousand black 
melody— 


throats hurl their 


“Dey look like men, 

Dey look like men, 

Dey look like men of war; 

All dressed up in deir uniforms, 
Dey look like men of war!” 


Let us have peace! and weary warriors 

Echoed the clatter of dropped pen that 
wrote 

Fulfilment of three centuries of hope— 


“Sometimes I feel like an eagle in de 
air, 

Some-a dese mornin’s bright an’ fair 

I’m goin’ to lay down my heavy load, 

Goin’ to spread my wings an’ cleave 
de air!” 


Who thought of beauty? 
and trade, 

Argosies on seas, schools, churches, trusts 
and rings, 

Politicians, wealth, 


Money marts 


cotton, wheat, ma- 


chines, 












Steel tracks, flung spider-like o’er con- 
tinent. 

Harlem John Henry hears a tiny voice, 

Piping a thin thread through that turgid 
roar, 

“Get money, get trades, be thrifty, be 
compliant !” 


“We are climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, 
We are climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, 
Every roun’ goes higher, higher, 
Every roun’ goes higher, higher, 

Soldiers of de Cross!” 


Beauty is lost in smugness, sordidness, 

Harlem John Henry sights a bombing 
plane, 

Flashing white shafts across the lowering 
sky, 

As back in Ninety-eight there gleamed 
cruel steel 

Of jingo jabs, and little children sang 

About a ship called Maine, that sank too 
soon, 

Surging up a red-hot Cuban hill, 

A medieval charge in khaki garb— 


“There'll be a hot time in the old town 
to-night!” 


Beautiful the feet of them that bring us 
peace ! 

Beauty in wings that cleave th’ uncharted 
air! 

Zoom-zoom, by threes, by twelves, six 
hundred more, 

Etching their path from cruel past to 


now. 

Harlem John Henry stands with lifted 
face, 

Ruthless star-shells are shattering round 
his feet; 


He staggers through the muck of No- 
Man’s Land— 


“Singin’ wid a sword in my han’, 

Singin’ wid a sword in my han’, 
Purties’ singing evah I heard, 
Way ovah on de hill, 

De angels shout an’ I sing too, 

Singin’ wid a sword in my han’!” 


Stumbles again from France and Flanders 


Field, 

Back from the mire and rats and rotting 
.dead, 

And that wild wonder of a _ soundless 
world, 

When death ceased thundering that 


November day. 


“My Lord, what a mornin’, 

My Lord, what a mornin’, 

My Lord, what a mornin’, 
When de stars begun to fall!” 


Back o’er the sea and home—that soon 
forgot, 


Lustily singing, as he ever sang— 


“Goin’ to lay down my burden, 
Down by the river-side, 
Down by the river-side, 
Goin’ to study war no more!” 
Now, o’er the Hudson on this day in May, 


(Will you please turn to page 473) 
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Gautier on Aldridge 


Translated by W. NAPOLEON RIVERS, Jr. 


A dramatic criticism of Ira Ald- 
ridge, the American Negro actor, 
by Théophile Gautier; written in 
Russia, 1858; translated from the 
“Voyage en Russie’ Volume, pages 
154-56, Edition définitive, Char- 
pentier et Fasquelle, Paris. 1895. 

The translator says: 

“In my judgment, the dramatic 
appreciation of Aldridge has point 
and weight because of its source: 
Gautier was the archapostle of the 
Art for Art’s sake theory in France, 
an impeccable and influential poet, 
and a critic in dramatic and plastic 
arts whose criticisms, appearing in 
the leading contemporary Parisian 
journals, suffered no contradictions.” 

Aldridge was born in Maryland 
in 1810. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow and made his 
debut as actor in 1833. He often 
played “Othello” to Edmund Kean’s 
“Jago.” Afterward, he was wel- 
comed all over Europe and presented 
with the highest decorations. The 
Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford- 
on-the-Avon has an inscription to 
Aldridge written by James Weldon 
Johnson and paid for by money 
raised among American Negroes. 


By Theophile Gautier 


URING my sojourn in the City of 
the Czars, Ira Aldridge, the cele- 
brated American Negro actor, hap- 
pened to be there for a while. He was 
the lion ‘of Saint Petersburg. He was 
performing at the Hippodrome, which 
is not far from the Grand Theatre, and 
in order to obtain a seat at one of his 
matinees I found it necessary to apply 
for tickets some days in advance. He 
played Othello first, and because of his 
origin, he was able to forego the use of 
the usual artificial make-up paint of 
Spanish liquorice and coffee grouts; 
nor did he need to cover his arms with 
the sleeves of a dark-colored, knitted 
vest. He had the natural complexion 
for the role, and did not need to exert 
any effort to adapt himself to it. There- 
fore, his appearance on the stage was 
one of supreme magnificence: It was 
Othello himself, just as Shakespeare 
created him,—with his eyes half-closed 
as if dazzled by the African sun, his 
nonchalant Oriental bearing, and that 
easy Negroid gracefulness that no Euro- 
pean can ever imitate. 

Since there were no English speaking 
theatrical troupes at Saint. Petersburg, 
but only a German one, Ira Aldridge 
recited the text from Shakespeare, 
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while his interlocutors, Iago, Cassio, 
and Desdemona, answered him in 
Schlegel’s German translation. The two 
languages, both of Teutonic origin, did 
not counteract each other too much, 
especially for one who, like myself, 
understanding neither English nor Ger- 
man, riveted his attention principally on 
the changes of countenance, gestures, 
and the plastic phases of the role. But 
this medley must have seemed strange 
to those who were acquainted with the 
two languages. I was anticipating an 
energetic, loose-jointed, and impetuous 
manner, somewhat savage, in the style 


of Kean; but the great Negro tragedian, 
doubtless to appear as cultured as the 
white man, possessed a style of acting 
which was sober, steady, classical, and 
majestic, much resembling that of 
Macready. In the final scene, his dis- 
play of passion never went beyond cer- 
tain bounds; he smothered Desdemona 
in a most considerate way, and yelled 
becomingly. In a word, as far as I 
could judge, under the circumstances, 
he had more talent than genius, more 
finesse than inspiration. However, let 
me hasten to say that he unquestion- 
ably produced a stupendous effect, and 
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inspired endless applause. An Othello 
lighter in complexion and more fero- 
cious in manner would have perhaps 
succeeded less. After all, Othello had 
been living among Christians for some 
time, and the Lion of Saint Mark must 
have tamed the lion of the desert. 

The repertory of a Negro actor seems 
to have to be limited to colored plays; 
but, when one thinks about it, if a white 
comedian besmears himself with bister 
in order to play a Negro role, why 
shouldn’t a Negro comedian sprinkle 
himself with ceruse in order to play a 
white role?—This is what happened: 
The following week, Ira Aldridge played 
the role of King Lear in a fashion to 
produce every illusion desirable. A 
flesh-colored skull-piece of cardboard, 
from which were hanging some grey 
locks of hair, covered his own hair and 
extended downward as far as his brow 
like a helmet; a filling of wax hid the 
sagging curves of his wide nose. A 
thick coat of paint covered his swarthy 
cheeks, and a large white beard, spread- 
ing over the remainder of his face, came 
down as far as his chest. The trans- 
formation was perfect ; Cordelia herself 
would never have been able to suspect 
her father of being a Negro.—Never 
was the art of dramatic illusion ex- 
tended so far. By a sort of coquetry, 
readily understood, Ira Aldridge had not 
whitened his hands, and they appeared 
beyond the ends of his coat sleeves as 
brown as a monkey’s paws. In my 
opinion, he was superior in the role of 
the old king persecuted by his unkind 
daughters to the one in which he was 
the blackamoor of Venice. In the 

_former he acted, in King Lear he was 
himself. He had superb outbursts of in- 








dignation and anger, accompanied with 
a sort of somnolent rambling discourse, 
just like an old man nearing eighty 
years of age who is passing from idiocy 
tc madness, under the insufferable 
weights of adversity and misfortune. 
One phase of his acting was astonish- 
ing, showing how perfect was the 
tragedian’s mastery over himself; 
although in the flush of manhood, Ira 
Aldridge did not let out during the 
whole evening, a single youthful move- 
ment ; his voice, his step, his gesture, all 
were those becoming an octogenarian. 

The success which the Negro 
tragedian was enjoying goaded the great 
Russian comedian Samoilof to emula- 
tion. The latter, at the Alexander 
Theatre, was also playing Othello and 
King Lear with an inspiration and a 
force thoroughly Shakespearean. Samoi- 
lof has a manner of acting which re- 
sembles that of Frederick ; he is uneven, 
fantastic, sometimes sublime, full of 
flashes and suggestions. At the same 
time, he is unmanageable and_ ludi- 
crous; and if he plays the role of hero, 
he does not play with less effect the 
role of villain. He is, however, a well- 
bred man of excellent manners. An 
artist to the finger-tips, he designs his 
own costumes and sketches his cari- 
catures as ingeniously off-hand as by 
purpose.—His performances were popu- 
lar, but not as popular as those of Ira 
Aldridge——Candidly, Samoilof could 
not make himself a Negro. 


By the Editor of THe CrisIs 


RDINARILY this would be the 
end of the story. But like nearly 
everything else in America, there re- 
mains to be pointed out the trail of 


Christmas for Colored Children in the Panama Canal Zone 


race discrimination and, in this case, a 
singularly petty one. The translator of 
this passage from Gautier tells the 
story: 

“My work on a doctoral thesis in 
Romance Languages here at Cornell 
brought me in contact with it. My dis- 
covery of this unbiased criticism, so 
complimentary to Aldridge, led me 
to make a page for page and line 
for line comparison between the 
French text and the twenty-four vol- 
ume English translation of Gautier’s 
work by Professor F. A. De Sumi- 
chrast of the French Department of 
Harvard University. To my surprise, 
it was omitted. De Sumichrast trans- 
lates beautifully enough up to this pas- 
sage on Aldridge, makes an abrupt 
halt, then takes a leap and continues his 
translation one paragraph beyond! I 
then investigated with extreme care the 
doctoral dissertation of Helen Patch, 
Bryn Mawr, 1922, bearing the title 
“The Dramatic Criticisms of Théophile 
Gautier.” Mention of the criticism on 
Aldridge could not be found within its 
covers. Louise Bulkley Dillingham, 
writing another doctoral dissertation on 
Gautier, at Bryn Mawr, five years later, 
does not touch upon the subject. Thus 
we see that this tribute to Aldridge has 
been denied an available or permanent 
form in English.” 

One wonders how far this calm con- 
cealing of truth in our universities and 
colleges has contributed to “proving” 
Negroes inferior? Perhaps also this 
is the reason that Pushkin, the mulatto 
founder of Russian literature, has never 
been translated into English, save in the 
case of a few fugitive scraps. 
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1. His Life 
By IRENE M. GAINES 


N January 18, 1858, in Hollidays- 
() burg, Blair County, Pennsylvania, 
Danie! Hale Williams was born to 
Daniel and Sarah Price Williams. He 
was the sixth of seven children. It 
was here, in Hollidaysburg, that little 
Dan first attended school. While only 
a little chap, the family circle was 
broken by the death of his father, which 
deprived the home of its usual com- 
forts. Thereafter, Mrs. Williams, with 
her seven children, returned to 
Annapolis, Maryland, her native home. 
Here, Dan attended the Stanton School. 

Later, two sisters desirous of learn- 
ing the hair-dressing trade, went to 
Chicago and Rockford, Illinois, re- 
spectively. Mrs. Williams followed. 
She left little Dan in school in Balti- 
more, under the direct supervision of a 
Catholic Priest, Father Williams, who 
took a kindly interest in the boy. After 
a time, Mrs. Williams sent for Dan 
to come to Rockford. On this trip he 
proudly traveled alone. He remained 
in Rockford a short time, going from 
there to Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Dan now realized, for the first time, 
the sting of poverty. It was thought 
several times that he would have to stop 
school and work. With no money and 
without friends, he became discouraged. 
But with the untiring help of his de- 
voted mother and sister, he managed to 
finish high school. Later, by working 
during the summer months, he earned 
enough to complete his academic course 
at Hare’s Classical Academy of Janes- 
ville. It had been Dan’s great hope to 
receive a scholarship. In this he was 
disappointed. Still he determined to 
continue his education. His first im- 
pulse was to study law. After one 
year’s study of this subject, however, 
he realized that he was not suited to 
that profession. 

In Janesville, lived one of the most 
distinguished surgeons in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, Surgeon-General Henry 
Palmer, who had served on the staff 
of General Grant during the War of 
the Rebellion. In those days, it was 
the custom for. those desiring to study 
medicine to begin their course of study 
in an office under the tutelage of some 
recognized physician. Accordingly, 
young Dan began the study of medicine 
in 1878, under this distinguished pre- 
ceptor who had consented to “try him 
out.” Young Dan made good. In 
1880, he entered the Northwestern 
Medical School, Chicago; served as in- 
terne in Mercy Hospital, graduated in 
1883, and immediately began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Chicago. 
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Dr. Dan Williams 





The beginning of the professional 
career of Dr. Williams was marked by 


many successes. In 1884, he took up 
active surgical work in connection with 
the South Side Dispensary. In 1885, 
he was appointed assistant physician in 
the Protestant Orphan Asylum, suc- 
ceeding to the position of attending 
physician on the retirement of Dr. 
M. P. Hatfield. For a period of four 
years, he was demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the Northwestern Medical School. 


In 1887, Dr. Williams was appointed 
a member of the Illinois State Board of 
Health, and was reappointed to this 
position in 1891. He had now estab- 
lished a large practice, and had been 
honored by the state, but he had a 
vision of larger usefulness to society. 
Because of the refusal of Chicago 
hospitals and nurse training schools to 
admit young colored men as internes 
and young colored women as pupil 


nurses, Dr. Williams saw the negessity ---shiddle’ west. Oa Dfoveniet +a 


of having an institution where:.¢dlot 
would be no bar to those desiring such 
training. He succeeded in interesting 
others in his unique plan, and in 1891, 
Provident Hospital, with its first train- 
ing school for colored nurses in the 


United States, came into existence. Dr. 
Williams remained as attending surgeon 
to the institution until May, 1912, 
when he resigned. 


In 1893, during President Cleveland’s 
administration, he was appointed 
Surgeon-in-chief of Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, at Washington, D. C. Dr. Wil- 
liams reorganized that hospital, and 
established a training school for 
colored nurses, and put the institution 
on a modern surgical basis. In 1898, 
he resigned the position and returned 
to his practice in Chicago. 

He was attending surgeon to Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, from 1901 
to 1905, and has the distinction of be- 
ing the only colored operator prior to 
1902, who had developed a working, 
up-to-date knowledge of surgery. 
White surgeons, before this date, were 
called upon to perform all surgical 
work, 

In 1900, through the good offices of 
Dr. R. F. Boyd, Dr. F. A. Stewart and 
Dr. George W. Hubbard, all pioneers 
in medical education for colored youth, 
Dr. Williams was invited to Nashville, 
Tennessee, to hold a surgical clinic. 
At that time Meharry Medical College 
did not have the facilities of a hospital. 
A dark, basement room, below Dr. 
Boyd’s office, was used for an operating 
room. Here, by lamp and candle light, 
Dr. Williams held the first clinic of 
Meharry medical college, performing 
four successful operations. For many 
years after this first clinic, Dr. Wil- 
liams served as Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at Meharry, and each year 
visited that institution and held a surgi- 
cal clinic for the benefit of a large num- 
ber of students. 

The work and success of Dr. Wil- 
liams has been an inspiration to hun- 
dreds of medical students with whom 
he has come in contact. Wherever the 
call was made for help along surgical 
lines, whether in hamlet or city, north 
or south, there he went, many times 
without fee, to help build up and 
strengthen medical schools and _ hos- 
pitals, and to put them on a modern 
basis; many times performing difficult 
operations without proper facilities. 

Because of his skill, Dr. Williams 
was made an associate on the surgical 
staff of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago— 
one of the oldest, most aristocratic and 
renowned institytions of its. kind in the 


he. was* mace ‘“° charter” member and 
fellow of the American- College of 
Surgeons, aa organization: of the most 
distinguished surgeons of America and 
Canada. 
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2. His Place in Medicine 
By U. G. DAILEY, M.D. 


HEN Dr. Williams entered the 
study of medicine in 1880, the 


surgical profession was in controversy 
over the new idea of antisepsis, which 
was soon to revolutionize surgical prac- 
tice. Two years after his graduation 
in 1883, the epochal paper of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes on Childbed Infection 
appeared. Thus his career began with 
a new era in surgery. A group of 
master surgeons throughout the world 
were coming into prominence. Dr. 
Williams, of a race less than thirty 


freedom, 


years of age in 
temporaneous with these trail blazers. 
Even today the surgery of the heart is 
new, but this Negro surgeon thirty-five 


was con- 


years ago successfully performed an 
operation for the repair of a wound of 
the heart and reported the feat in 
scientific literature. Thus was he a 
pioneer among pioneers. Founder of 
the Provident Hospital, Chicago, whose 
rich service in the training of Negro 
doctors and nurses has become a tradi- 
tion,—reorganizer, in the mid-nineties, 
of the work of the famous Freedmens’ 


Hospital, Washington, — for years 
teacher of surgery at the Meharry 


Medical College,—maker of Negro 
surgeons,—inspiration to a whole race: 
of physicians,—contributor to medical 
literature,—master surgeon,—surely he 
left an impress upon his times. 

A record of his scientific work rests 
secure in medical archives. Now that 
he has passed on, his exceptional achieve- 
ments as a medical missionary, philan- 
thropist and humanitarian should be 
permanently commemorated. The pro- 
fession, the race and the nation should 
join in the erection of monuments and 
the establishment of foundations to his 
memory. 





How Oscar Ended His Depression 


ES, it was really true! There it 
was before his very eyes. An ad— 
the kind of ad he had been wanting to 
see for weeks and weeks. And now 
the letters were dancing so that he could 
hardly read them. He shut his eyes 
tightly and turned his head away from 
the paper. Would it still 
be there or had his anxi- 
ety for a job caused him 
to have hallucinations ? 
He opened his eyes 
quickly and stared again 
at the classified ad sec- 
tion. He was slow in 
finding the small inser- 
tion and he became sick 
with fear. Then sud- 
denly, there it was again: 
WANTED—A boy 
about ten to run errands 
after school and on Sat- 
urdays. Call at Rodger’s 


store between four and 
five this P. M. 


Immediately the de- 
pression in ten year old 
Oscar’s world was a 
thing of the past. The 
job was his. Already he 
could feel the coins of 
pay reposing in the pock- 
ets of his thin and tat- 
tered trousers. No thought 
of competition crossed his 
mind. Mommie would be 


so glad. He hadn’t been 
making much selling 


papers here on the corner 
since the price had been 
cut. 
“Gee, :what .a bre 

he muséd° “as. ‘The ‘snaked : 
his cap on one Sidé Over***  *** 
his crisp hair,-, H»,mage 

a smudge: hesitle ‘the ad °° os; 
with one dirty finger to 
identify it. Again he read 
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A True Story 
By CONSTANCE G. CURTIS 


“between the hours of four and five!” 
Gosh, oh golly! He glanced appre- 
hensively at the large clock that stood 
in front of a jewelry store halfway 
down the block. It was almost four- 
thirty. 


Oscar lit out as fast as two slim, 





. 
. 





Courtesy of the Demnindt Fund 


From a bust by Augusta Savage who has been studying in Paris under 
Monsieur Felix Benneteau on a fellowship from the Rosenwald Fund. 


brown legs would allow him. What a 
pitifully comical figure he made running 
down the Avenue, the bottoms of his 
trousers flopping, two unsold news- 
papers grasped tightly in his hand and 
a scared look in his black eyes. Maybe 
he would be too late; maybe someone 
else had beaten him to it. 
After all there were lots 
of little boys who would 
jump at a job like this. 

“T want dat job,” de- 
termination filled him. 
‘And ain’t no one else 
goin’ ta git it.” 

As Oscar rounded the 
last corner, the sight that 
met .his eyes made him 
lose what little breath he 
had left. There must have 
been twenty-five boys 
lined’ outside the door of 
Rodger’s store,—boys of 
all sizes; dirty boys, clean 
boys, Greeks, Jews, Irish, 
English—all with eager, 
hopeful faces. 

Oscar hesitated at the 
corner. This would never 
do. And he must have 
that job. He’d have to 
get at the end of that 
line. Not a chance! He 
gazed mournfully at the 
line of youngsters, notic- 
ing that there wasn’t a 
colored boy in the line. 
“Now,” mused the little 
colored lad, “dis is goin’ 
ta take a little cacalatin’.” 
He shifted his cap, and 
then stood with one 
brown foot crossed over 


the other. He was in a 
deep study. 
A few minutes later 


(Will you 
please turn to page 473) 
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EUROPE 
C, Inequalities of representation in 
England have emphasized the Conserv- 
atives’ victory in the recent election. 
There were 22% million actual voters; 
144% million of these voted for the 
National Party and some seven mil- 
lions for the opposition. And yet, the 
National Party received a majority of 
500 in a house of 615! Thus an em- 
pire with a majority of colored sub- 
jects is ruled by rotten boroughs in 
England. 
@,The International Exposition of 
Colonial Art at Rome was solemnly 
inaugurated October 1. Twenty-five 
thousand people a day visit it. 
@In the International Exposition at 
Antwerp in 1930 there was an exhibit 
of books which had received their in- 
spiration from the Belgian Congo. 
One hundred carefully selected books 
were displayed. 
@,The International Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris closed November 1. The 
first meeting of the Congress of Afri- 
can Languages and Cultures was held 
there during the Exposition and Mar- 
shal Lyautey insisted on the impor- 
tance of a better knowledge of African 
civilization to improve native admin- 
istration. 
@In August, 1930, a treaty was signed 
between Great Britain, Italy and 
Ethiopia regulating the importation of 
arms into Abyssinia. The details ‘of 
the treaty are not clear but while the 
treaty does not prohibit importation of 
arms, it makes some restrictions, and it 
is the sort of the thing that Ethiopia 
will need to watch carefully. 


AMERICA 


@ The report of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
specialist in the education of Negroes, 


United States Office of Education, has 
been published for the years 1928- 
1930. During the ten years’ period, trom 
1918-1928, thirty million dollars was 
spent for Negro schoolhouses in eight 
states and two hundred and seventy 
million for whites. The Negroes 
form 30% of the population. 

In one-third of the counties of the 
South, Negroes are without high school 
facilities. There are 578 counties in 
the former slave states, of which 282 
have no high schools. The average 
length of the school year in the country 
was 171.5 days and for the Negroes, 
131 days. Throughout the country 
there are thirty pupils for each teacher, 
while among Negroes there are forty- 
five. The average annual salary for 
Negroes is far below that of the 
whites. In Mississippi, whites receive 
$545; Negroes $386. In South Caro- 
lina whites $769; Negroes $302. In 
Virgina, whites $822; Negroes $472. 
In North .Carolina, whites $838; 
Negroes $487. The proportion of 
state funds devoted to Negro education 
show even greater discrepancies. On 
the other hand, there has been a great 
increase in the income and property of 
Negro land grant colleges, and the pri- 
vate colleges have also increased in 
buildings and endowment. 


@ The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
has offered a prize of $100 for essays 
on Negro labor present-day problems. 
It is open to all college undergradu- 
ates without distinction of sex or race. 
There are at present 1,316 students 
of Japanese descent in the United 
States and Canada, including 1,063 
men and 253 women. This is an in- 
crease of over 50% since 1923-24. 

@,The Annual Report of the Rosen- 
wald Fund has been issued. It paid 


out during the-year ending June 30, 
1931, $2,475,455; of this money, 
$553,913 was spent for Negro public 
school buildings, transportation of 
children and school libraries in the 
South; for high schools, $90,320 was 
spent ; State colleges received $100,000 ; 
private colleges and private schools, 
$505,005; fellowships for 165 individ- 
uals amounted to $136,692; health hos- 
pitals and studies in medical economics 
received $441,778; general education 
and studies in mental science, $221,- 
676; social studies, $133,654; and 
library service, $155,159. The cost of 
administering the fund and publishing 
the reports amounted to $63,441. 
From 1913-1931, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, and in later years, the Rosenwald 
Fund, have built 5,295 school buildings 
in the South, housing 650,250 Negro 
pupils and costing $27,647,831. Of 
this money, 63.34% has come from 
the public funds; 16.94% was contrib- 
uted by Negroes; 15.46% was con- 
tributed by Mr. Rosenwald and the 
Rosenwald Fund, and 4.26% was 
given by white people. In addition to 
this, the Rosenwald Fund has helped 
transport 9,000 Negro pupils to con- 
solidated high schools, most of the cost 
coming from public funds. Aid has 
been given to 1,048 school and county 
libraries at a cost of $129,461, of which 
the Rosenwald Fund paid one-third. 
G.In the recent elections, Cleveland 
elected three colored men as members 
of the city council: Dr. L. N. Bundy 
and Messrs. L. O. Payne and Clay- 
bourne George. Mrs. A. H. Martin 
was re-elected to the School Board. 
@In New York City a colored man, 
J. H. Stephens, was elected to the State 
Assembly and another colored man, 
John William Smith, was elected Alder- 
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man. In Cincinnati, Frank D. Hall, 
colored, was elected to the City Council. 
@, The President Hoover’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship has a special committee on Negro 
Housing. This committee reports that 
after studies in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Minneapolis and Albany, less 
than half the houses occupied by 
Negroes meet modern standards. The 
average rental per room, of low in- 
come groups in New York is $6.67, but 
Negroes pay $9.58. Negro tenants 
are usually barred from new low- 
priced dwellings and are limited to run- 
down areas where few repairs are 
made. 

@The colored 24th Infantry was 
formed sixty-two years ago in Texas. 
It was located there for the first eleven 
years; then moved to Indian territory, 
and afterward stationed in Arizona 
and New Mexico and Utah. It took 
part in the Spanish-American war; 
served fifteen years in the Philippines ; 
fought in Mexico, and as a reward, it 
is being practically disbanded by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


THE EAST 


(In the Interscholastic Cross Country 
Championships of Philadelphia the 
Central High School of Philadelphia 
was victorious in the Senior Varsity 
event with the following team: Lafay- 
ette Powell, Ernest Williams, Al. 
Threadgill, John Searles, Edmund 
Cannon, Simon Levine, William Bur- 
gett and Cleve Wilson. Lafayette 
Powell was captain of the team and 
emerged as the individual winner. 

The Junior Varsity team of the 
same school was second in their class 
with the following men: Emmanuel 
Goss, Sigmund Rosenberg, Nathaniel 
Davis, Ralph Fuller, Thomas Reed, 
Ed. Moore, Oney Berry and William 
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Harris. All the members of both teams 
were colored, except Levine and Ros- 
enberg. 

In the class for Freshmen the Cen- 
tral High School also furnished the 
champions with the following team: 
James Pattman, Roger Williams, Wal- 
ter Harris, Raymond Wilson, Arthur 
Thomas, Edward Guinan, Raymond 
Smith and Lawrence Coleman. All 
these boys were colored except Guinan. 
@A little colored girl in the New York 
Public Schools wrote the word 
“Negro” with a capital “N” in a school 
composition. Her teacher ordered her 
to write it with a small “n.” Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce of the Dunbar Apart- 
ments brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools and has received a letter 
from Mr. O’Shea saying: “TI find that 
it is the practice of the leading news- 
papers and magazines to spell the word 
with a capital and we shall, therefore, 
have the word spelled that way in our 
schools.” 

@W. R. Lewis, Jr., a son of William 
H. Lewis, former Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, has been 
appointed as Assistant District Attor- 
ney in the U. S. Department of Justice 
and assigned to the Southern District 
of New York. He is_ twenty-eight 
years of age and educated at Phillips 
Exeter and Harvard. He took his law 
course at Boston University. 

@,On the new building of the Y. M. 
C. A. Association of the City of New 
York which will cost upwards of one 
million dollars, the following article 
was inserted in the contract with the 
builder: 

“The Contractor shall employ and 
shall cause sub-contractors to employ 
Negro labor on all work to be done 
under this contract, in so far as the 
employment of such labor may be prac- 
ticable and such labor obtainable.” 
@,The daily press of New York State 
has been giving wide publicity to lec- 
tures by William Pickens. Mr. Pick- 
ens has talked in Hudson, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls on the problem of the 
Negro. He has addressed Rotarians 
and high school students, churches and 
general audiences. 

@, Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” 
was recently produced at the St. James 
Presbyterian Church, New York. The 
Reverend W. P. Hayes of Mount Oli- 
vet Church appeared as “Shylock” and 
his wife as “Portia.” When colored 
Presbyterians and Baptists, including 
their pastors, can unite in the classic 
theatre, the world is evidently moving. 
@ The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History under the 
guidance of Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
has held a very successful annual meet- 
ing in New York City. The subjects 
treated were: “History Against Propa- 
ganda,” “Negro Culture,” “The West 
Indies and the United States,” and 


“The Negro Church.” The meetings 
were held at various colored churches 
and one at the beautiful Riverside 
Church on Riverside Drive, where an 
interesting dinner took place November 
9g. The same evening, a musicale was 
given at which Mrs. Charlotte Wallace 
Murray, the contralto, Luis Vaughn 
Jones, the violinist, and R. Nathaniel 
Dett took part. Among the chief 
speakers of the meetings were Dr. 
Woodson, President Hope of Atlanta 
University, Mr. Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk University, Professor Charles H. 
Wesley of Howard University, and 
Professor E. Franklin Frazier of Fisk. 


THE BORDER STATES 


@ Howard University plans for the 
winter debates with New York Univer- 
sity, Lehigh, Ohio Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Lincoln, Wilberforce, Fisk, Virginia 
Union, Virginia State, Shaw, More- 
house, Hampton and Tuskegee. 

@ Nine college presidents helped to 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Howard University School of 
Religion, November 17-19. 

@,The DuBois Circle, a social and lit- 
erary club of Baltimore, has celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Miss 
Caroline L. Cook is President. The 
club was founded originally as an auxil- 
iary of the Niagara movement. 

@, Bill Burnett, a white niner of Ken- 
tucky, killed a deputy coal company 
guard when the guard and others were 
beating a colored striker, Johnson Mur- 
phey. He was arrested for murder. 
He has been tried and acquitted. 

@, The Tech High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C., canceled its Thanksgiving 
Day game with the Bethlehem, Pa., 
High School, because the Bethlehem 
school refused to keep Jackie White, 
its colored halfback, out of the game. 
White, who is the star of the team, had 
been out some time with a fractured rib 
and Tech was counting on his being 
kept out, but fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, he got well. It may be noted 
that on the Washington Board of Edu- 
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cation there are eight members, of 
whom three are Negroes, while a! 
Jewish Rabbi is President. 


THE SOUTH-EAST 


@,On July ist the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society announced from 
its New York office that Samuel How- 
ard Archer had been elected President 
of Morehouse College. 

President Archer was born in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, December 23, 1870. 
He was educated at the Peabody Pub- 
lic School, Wayland Academy at 
Washington, and Colgate University at 
Hamilton, New York, where he was 
graduated in 1902. In college Mr. 
Archer was for three years a Varsity 
football man and debater. 

President Archer taught at Roger 
Williams University from 1902 to 
1905. He went to Morehouse in the 
fall of 1905 as Professor of Mathe- 
matics. As Dean of Morehouse from 
1920 to June, 1931, Mr. Archer was 
frequently in entire charge in the 
absence of the President. Once dur- 
ing the World War he was Acting 
President an entire year while Doctor 
Hope was in France, and again he 
served in the same capacity during the 
past school year. 

@ Langston Hughes is 
poetry and incidentally representing 
THe Crisis, on a trip through the 
South. He was recently entertained 
at the University of North Carolina, 
where all the classes in literature were 
dismissed so that the white students 
could hear him read. 

@The Robert Small High School, one 
of the best Negro schools in South 
Carolina, has been burned at Beaufort. 
This is the third time that the building 
has been on fire within the past two 
years and the cause was probably in- 
cendiarism. It was valued at $16,000 
and was covered by insurance. 

@,G. W. Ochs Oakes, an official of the 
New York Times Company, who re- 
cently died, has left $1,000 to the City 
of Chattanooga, for medals to be pre- 
sented annually at the close of the pub- 
lic schools. There is to be no discrimi- 
nation as to sex or color. 

@ Mr. Forrester B. Washington, Di- 
rector of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, will edit the book on Negro 
Child Life to be published by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Mr. Washington is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference of Social 


reading his 


Work. 
(Contempo, a review of “books and 
personalities,’ is published at Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina. Its December 
number has a remarkable poem by 
Langston Hughes, and a frank article 
on “Southern Gentlemen, White Pros- 
titutes, Mill Owners and Negroes.” It 
is a remarkably frank publication for 
the South. 
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@In the book “Florida Poets,” an 
anthology of contemporary verse, the 
work by Alpheus Butler, a colored 
teacher at Edward Waters College, is 
included. 

@ Bennett College for Women at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has cele- 
brated Founders Day. The honorary 
degree of Master of Arts was bestowed 
upon the wife of the principal of Tus- 
kegee, Mrs. Jennie B. Moton. 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


@In the Armistice Day celebration at 
Nashville, Tennessee, the issue of dis- 
armament was discussed, and among 
the four addresses was one by a student 
of Vanderbilt and one by Laurence 
Reddick, President of the Student 
Council of Fisk University. 


@ Juilette Derricotte, former secretary 
of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., and lately Dean of Women at 
Fisk University, died November 7 from 
injuries received in an automobile 
accident. She and a senior student of 
Fisk, who also died from injuries, were 
not admitted to the local hospital at 
Dalton, Ga., where her car was struck 
by another, but taken thirty miles in an 
ambulance to Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
student died on the way and Miss Der- 
ricotte after arrival. Miss Derricotte 
was a woman of unusual culture and 
poise, and her work for inter-racial 
co-operation has been outstanding. An 
article concerning her will appear in a 
future number of THe CrIsIs. 

@At Le Moyne College, Memphis, 
Tenn., the DuBois Social Science Club 





A Portent of the Future World 


The King of the Kings of Ethiopia sends his Foreign Minister, Blattengueta 
Herui, to thank the Emperor of Japan for the Embassy sent to the Coronation of 


the Emperor of Abyssinia. 


The Minister received the First Class Order of the 


Rising Sun with Grand Cordon, 








is publishing a small paper called 
“Truth” with facts and essays concern- 
ing this Junior College. 

@ Thomas W. Talley, for many years 
Professor of Chemistry at Fisk Uni- 
versity, has received the degree of 
Master of Science in Chemistry from 
the University of Chicago. 

@ Meharry Medical College at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has dedicated its new edu- 
cational and hospital buildings. 

dM. L. Rogers, colored editor of the 
Southern Register of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, is in danger of mob violence be- 
cause of his protest against peonage of 
black laborers on local plantations. 
Rogers said: 

“We wonder that a man with any 
blood in his veins would stand to be 
treated in such a manner. He has 
worked half the year, been starved out 
and then seen his crop taken from him. 
Somebody is going to pay for this in 
blood, as already one planter has been 
shot and almost fatally wounded for 
trying to make a Negro stay on his 
place and pick cotton. Fulcher was 
shot with a load of buckshot and is not 
likely to live (Fulcher died). 

“To cow the Negro as usual, hun- 
dreds are searching the woods and 
swamps with riot guns and bloodhounds 
looking for two Negroes who would 
not stand to be enslaved. 

“It is getting to the place now that 
Negroes are going to demand a square 
deal in the walk of life at the cost of 
their lives, and somebody is going to 
die before things will be better for the 
race. From now on, for several 
months, you can expect to see in bold 
face type across the mast head of the 
daily papers: ‘Posse Hunts Black for 
Killing Planter.’ ” 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 


@,Homer Garland Phillips, lawyer, is 
dead in St. Louis. He was the son of 
Bishop and Mrs. Phillips of the C. M. 
E. Church and was born in 1879 in 
Missouri. He received his early train- 
ing in the public schools and the 
George R. Smith College at Sedalia. 
He was graduated in law at Howard 
University in 1903 and has been prac- 


ticing for nearly thirty years. He 
married Perle Alexander of Little 
Rock, Ark. Mr. Phillips, who was a 


public-spirited man, and connected with 
many of the forward movements of 
colored St. Louis, was killed by gang- 
sters because of a legal dispute. 

@A recent law in Missouri makes it 
mandatory for communities to provide 
equal education facilities for the col- 
ored children. Hitherto, Negro schools 
in country districts have been widely 
neglected. It is hoped that this law 
will eventually greatly increase the 
attendance of Negro pupils in secon- 
dary schools. 

@, The Negro Little Theatre of Berke- 


406 


ley, Calif., has sixty active members 
and staged three one-act plays in 
November. 
@,In a report making scholastic com- 
parison of forty academic fraternities 
in the University of Minnesota, the 
list is led by the Alpha Phi Alpha, 
a colored fraternity, with an average 
of 1.401. It is interesting to know 
that a year ago Alpha Phi Alpha was 
nearly at the bottom of the list, num- 
ber 38, and at no time since it was 
recognized as a fraternity, has it 
ranked higher than 22. The average 
1.401 is one of the highest averages 
ever made by a University of Minne- 
sota fraternity and has been surpassed 
only four times in the last seventeen 
years. 

Among the 26 Greek Letter Sorori- 
ties represented by local chapters at 
the University of Minnesota, the Alpha 
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Kappa Alpha ranked first with an aver- 
age of 1.748. This is the third time 
that this Sorority has achieved this 
honor and previously it held it for two 
successive years. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 

@ It is announced that the University 
of Cincinnati, which has hitherto re- 
fused to enroll Negroes in its medical 
department has ,at last admitted a col- 
ored student, Miss Lucy Oxley. Also,.a 
Negro student has been a member of 
the varsity football team for the first 
time. 

@ The Governor of Michigan, Wilbur 
M. Brucker, delayed the extradition 


of a Negro to Alabama until he 
was assured that the Negro will 
not be lynched. The Montgomery 


Journal declares that Alabama “as a 
state is as much devoted to the law 
and to orderly processes in the ad- 


ministration of justice as Michigan,” 
This is not quite true since Alabama, 
between 1882 and 1931, lynched with- 
out trial, 356 persons, while Michigan 
lynched eight. 

(The Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society receives both white and 
colored children. They care for color- 
ed children with the assistance of an 
Advisory Board known as the Colored 
Children’s Auxiliary, and have nearly 
three hundred. 

@Fred Carlo, a colored boy of 17, is 
represented in the exhibit made by the 
Cleveland Printmakers. He has been 
studying arts and crafts in the settle- 
ment founded by Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
W. Jelliffe. 

CG, Mrs. Maudelle B. Bousfield has re- 
cently been appointed Principal of the 
Douglass School in Chicago, IIl., one 
of the largest elementary schools in 
Chicago, with two thousand children 
and fifty-two teachers. She has also re- 
ceived on the day of her appointment, 
the degree of M. A. from Chicago 
University. 

@, Miss Lillian L. Burwell has received 
the degree of Master of Science in 
Zoology from the University of Chi- 
cago and has been initiated into the 
Sigma Xi, the National Honorary 
Scientific Society. She is a graduate 
of Howard University and teaches at 
Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 


WEST AFRICA 


@, African festivals for the dead, corre- 
sponding to our All Soul’s Day, are 
widespread. Sometimes they take the 
form of a harvest festival with feast- 
ing; sometimes they include ceremonies 
of cleansing and purification, and at 
other times they are more and more 
clearly a form of ancestor worship 
and prayer to the dead for protection. 
GA report of the Conference of Rulers 
held in Kaduna, Nigeria, over a year 
ago, has just been issued. It was at- 
tended by the rulers of many ancient 
states, like Katsina and Bornu and it 
is hoped this will become a great ad- 
visory council for the Moslem states of 
British Nigeria. 

@ The Royal Empire Society at a re- 
cent dinner in London were told that it 
is quite possible that the Gold Coast 
might furnish gold reefs which would 
rival those of the Rand of South 
Africa. God help West Africa! 


EAST AFRICA 


@The English Parliamentary Joint 
Commiitee on Closer Union in East 
Africa reported in November definitely 
advising against the union of Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika. It recom- 
mended, however, cooperation, espe- 
cially in transport. In Kenya, the 
committee calls for an increase of rep- 
resentation of native interests. One 
missionary now represents them, and 
(Will you please turn to page 473) 
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MAGNIFICAT, 1931 


LESSED art thou among women 
and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb,” 

And Mary Black said: Who? Me? 
Blessed? and another baby coming and 
none of us with a job? 

Blessed? How come? I can’t un- 
derstand you and God and I don’t see 
no call for this soul of mine to mag- 
nify nothing! Look here: You see 
how we've slaved and worked and kept 
decent and gone to church and nobody 
calls us blessed,—they curse us. 

You’re mighty, all right, God—lI 
know that you’ve done great things 
and your name’s holy and all that. But 
how about me? How about tha: mercy 
on them that was afeared of you from 
generation to generation? Didn’t Ma 
and Pa serve you? Didn’t Grandpa 
preach your Word? Ain't I tried to 
do right? Well, how about me, then? 
You got strength in your arm—you can 
scatter the proud—well, why don’t you 
put down some of the mighty white 
folks from their seats and exalt a few 
black folk of low degree—why don’t 
you? 

Why don’t you get busy when you 
see us hungry and cold with no money 
and no job? What do you do about 
it? I'll tell you: You fill the rich and 
white with good things and the poor 
and black you send empty away, or 
lynch them. You don’t even help the 
Jews as you promised Abraham when 
he helped you. And now—my god !— 
another baby! 


And the angel said: 

“He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest; and the 
Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David. 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God. 

“For with God nothing shall be 
impossible.” 


JOHN BRO WN 


SINGULAR contretemps has arisen 

at Harpers Ferry from the project 
of United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy to erect a monument in memory of 
the slaves who remained faithful during 
the John Brown raid. According to their 
statement: “John Brown, a Connecticut 
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abolitionist, with a criminal record be- 
hind him,” planned a raid to free the 
slaves, but “not a single slave joined the 
conspirators.” A boulder was accord- 
ingly put in place and dedicated and at 
its dedication, to the surprise of the col- 
ored world, Henry T. McDonald, the 
white President of colored Storer Col- 
lege, and the Reverend George F. 
Bragg, Jr., colored rector of the St. 
James Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
took part. ~ 

During the exercises, white speakers 
condemned the Haitian Revolution, 
lauded the “black mammy,” and called 
John Brown crazy. It was a pro-slavery 
celebration and most, people will agree 
with the Editor of the Afro-American 
that it was disgraceful for the President 
of Storer College and Dr. Bragg to have 
any part in this travesty. 

The boulder is ostensibly erected to the 
memory of a free Negro who was killed 
in the fight, and the inscription says: 

“This boulder is erected by the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans and the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy as a me- 
morial to Heyward Shepherd, exempli- 
fying the character and faithfulness of 
thousands of Negroes who, under many 
temptations throughout subsequent years 
of war, so conducted themselves that no 
stain was left upon a record which is the 
peculiar heritage of the American peo- 
ple, and an everlasting tribute to the 
best in both races.” 

The statement that no slave helped 
and fought with John Brown is histori- 
cally incorrect and one is glad to remem- 
ber that nearly two hundred thousand 
Negroes yielded to the “temptation” to 
fight against slavery in the Civil War 
and that most of them were former 
slaves. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


E are sorry that Will W. Alex- 
ander of the Inter-Racial Com- 
mittee of Atlanta has accepted, even 
temporarily, the presidency of Dillard 
University. It is a typically American 
assumption that if a man does well in 
one job, he will do well in another ; that 
a good father makes an excellent mer- 
chant; or a successful business man, a 
fine president of the United States. 
The contrary is usually true. Mr. 
Alexander has achieved a unique posi- 
tion. Not only do the colored people 
of the United States believe in him, but 


the white people of the South have been 
persuaded to listen to more reason on 
the Negro problem from his mouth 
than from any other living man. His 
work has just begun. There is no one, 
least of all among those associated with 
him, who can possibly carry it on as he . 
has started it. 

On the other hand, the duties of a 
president of a colored college in the 
South have become so seriously compli- 
cated in the last few years that it is hard 
to find white men who can successfully 
fill the requirements. This arises from 
the social difficulties of the position. 
There can be no closer or finer social 
intercourse than that between teacher 
and student. The very social exclysive- 
ness of the earlier South that threw 
Cravath and Ware and Hubbard so 
closely into daily intercourse with their 
black students, was the real reason of 
their enormous success; and, on the 
other hand, the difficulties which have 
recently arisen at Fisk and Hampton 
and Shaw have not come so much be- 
cause of the character of the white 
presidents, as because of the impossible 
problem which they now have in seek- 
ing to adapt their social life to the re- 
quirements of two separate racial com- 
munities. Mr. Alexander cannot escape 
this dilemma at Dillard. He cannot 
keep his white Southern constituency if 
he becomes a companion and host and 
intimate social friend of black folk. He 
cannot hold his black students if the so- 
cial barrier of color is going to stand 
between. 

It is a cruel disservice to the cause 
of the Negro in the United States for 
the trustees of Dillard io have insisted 
on taking Mr. Alexander from the 
work in which he was so conspicuously 
successful to another in which his suc- 
cess must at best be problematical. 


A CRISIS BIRTHDAY DINNER 


ELEN BRYAN, Secretary of the 

Race Relations Committee among 
the Philadelphia Friends, conceived the 
idea. The Friends took it up and sent 
out an invitation saying that: 

“On Tuesday, November 17th at six 
o’clock, the Committee on Race Rela- 
tions of the two Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings is giving a dinner in honor of 
the twenty-first birthday of THE 
Crisis. We are asking a few out of 
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town people who have been closely as- 
sociated with Dr. Du Bois, who has 
carried on for twenty-one years such 
distinguished and courageous service as 
Editor of THE Crisis. We are also 
inviting a number of persons in Phila- 
delphia who, because of their identifica- 
tion with him in work on THE Crisis 
or because of their respect for his in- 
tegrity and ability would like to pay a 
tribute to him.” 

One hundred people thereupon as- 
sembled in the old Arch Street Meeting 
House with its memories of William 
Penn. There were a few speakers: 
Oswald Garrison Villard told of the 
beginnings of THE Crisis, and com- 
pared its mission with that of his grand- 
father, William Lloyd Garrison; James 
Weldon Johnson spoke of long years 
of fellowship and mutual striving for 
the N. A. A. C. P. ideals; Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher came all the way from 
Vermont to speak of her sympathy and 
appreciation and of the necessity of 
such pioneer work; Professor Alfred 
C. Garrett of Haverford told of his 
contact with the Editor of THE Crisis 
in the Harvard Graduate School; 
Arthur Fauset spoke for the young 
authors and the inspiration they had 
received from THE Crisis; Mrs. E. R. 
Mathews, donor of the Du Bois Prize, 
gave a word of appreciation, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Oliver, La Farge, 
brought memories of meeting with the 
Editor on a trip from Italy. Dr. Du 
Bois spoke briefly on the trials and 
ideals and hopes of an editor, especially 
one whose organ is radical, and thanked 
the guests who were present. 

A few who could not come sent 
kindly words. There were “best 
wishes” from Clarence Darrow and 
Waldo Frank. John Haynes Holmes 
regretted not to take part “in this in- 
spiring enterprise.” J. E. Spingarn and 
his wife said: “It is no mere stereo- 
typed phrase when we say we shall be 
with you in spirit.” Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise commended the “great work in 
the interests of America and of race 
relations for twenty-one years.” Henry 
T. Hodgkin was glad of “this pub- 
lic recognition . . . for what has been 
in many ways a thankless and difficult 
task.” Mary White Ovington said: 
“It means a great deal for an editor 
continuously to improve his work as 
Du Bois has done. There has been no 
slipback.” And Jacob Billikopf said 
of THE Crisis: “There are but few 
journals which maintain so high a 
standard of literary quality.” 

The presiding officers were Ruth Ver- 
lenden Poley, who acted happily as 
toastmistress, and Professor Frank D. 
Watson of Haverford. It was a beauti- 
ful occasion, informal in dress and 
spirit, and full of quiet goodwill and 
fellowship. 

Mrs. Du Bois and Yolande, with her 
husband, were there; Laura Wheeler 
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Waring, Raymond Pace Alexander 
with the physician, his sister, and the 
lawyer, his wife; Walter White, Dr. 
and Mrs. Harry Minton, Dr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Bailey, Alice Dunbar Nelson and 
Alain Locke. 

Tue Crisis is pleased. Rising and 
blushing with its twenty-one full 
years and bowing, and with hand on 
breast, THe Crisis_ rededicates its 
life and soul to the emancipation of the 
Negro race, and through this of the 
world. 


EDUCATION 


THE National Advisory Committee 
on Education was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1929. It was to deliber- 
ate “as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the Federal Government with 
respect to education.” As first con- 
stituted, the committee contained no 
colored representatives. The N. A. A. 
C. P., through THe Crisis, immedi- 
ately protested. The Secretary of the 
Interior replied, July 16, 1929, that 
three Negroes would be included on 
the final committee, and that they were 
President R. R. Moton of Tuskegee, 
President Mordecai Johnson, and 
President John W. Davis of West 
Virginia State College. We _ said 
frankly at that time that unfortunately 


all of these men were in such relations © 


to the government that it would cost 
something for them to speak frankly 
and freely. 

The committee has pursued its in- 
vestigations ever since and has just re- 
ported. In the main report, the Negro 
is neglected. Only a part of a chapter 
is devoted to his problems, and that 
after vague reference “to such school- 
ing as will give each his utmost chance.” 
The committee concludes that private 
donations have done more than govern- 
ment appropriations could possibly have 
done, and it, therefore, proceeds to op- 
nose any further direct Federal aid in 
Negro education. 

It even recommends such an amend- 
ment of present laws as would allow 
the states to discriminate at will in the 
distribution of Federal funds without 
interference from the government. 

On the final vote, this report was 
adopted forty-three to eight, and in the 
minority were the three colored mem- 
bers. These three men made a valiant 
fight to change the attitude toward 
Negro education in the majority re= 
port, and some of the worst conclusions 
embodied at first were modified ; but the 
Negroes were not satisfied with the 
final report, and “a bomb-shell was 
thrown into the midst of the meeting” 
when it was announced that the three 
Negro members would file a minority 
report. This was a splendid decision 
and it took courage on the part of 
Moton, Johnson and Davis. This 


minority report says: 
“A combination of circumstances no- 





where else to be duplicated in the entire 
field of American education serves to 
set apart Negro education as a unique 
and challenging problem. 

“1. Separate School System: In 
eighteen states of their majority resi- 
dence the education of Negro children 
is provided for in a separate system of 
schools differentiated on the basis of 
race. 

“2, Patrons a Racial Minority in Ab- 
normal Relation to the Public Life: 
The patrons of these separate schools 
represent a racial minority approximat- 
ing one-fourth of the population. In 
many of these states these patrons have 
not yet obtained the franchise, so that 
they are not able to affect the support 
of education in these separate schools 
through elected representatives in tax 
appropriating legislative bodies. The 
responsible citizens of the enfranchised 
majority who seek vicariously to rep- 
resent their interests in these states are 
often so inhibited by economic, social 
and political conditions descending 
from history that they can go forward 
but very slowly and sometimes not at 
all. The normal processes of public 
opinion and public functioning which 
operate to secure a fairly equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children 
of the advantaged majority, therefore, 
do not effectively operate to secure this 
result for the children of this disad- 
vantaged minority. 

“3. Receiving Abnormally Low Pro- 
portion of State and Federal Support: 
The first consequence is that in many 
states this separate school system re- 
ceives an abnormally low proportion of 
state monies appropriated for educa- 
tion. While serving the children of 
more than one-fourth, this racial minor- 
ity received in 1930 an average appro- 
priation of only 10.7% of the public 
funds. The facts will show that as a 
rule they also received an abnormally. 
low proportion of all Federal grants 
made in aid of education within the 
states? 

“4, Uniquely Set Apart as by Far 
the Most Disadvantaged Educational 
Group Under State Jurisdiction: The 
final current consequence is that this 
group of Negro children is by far the 
most heavily disadvantaged group of 
children in the entire field of education 
under state jurisdiction. The under- 
signed members of the committee rejoice 
with the majority members over the 
marked progress which has been made 
in Negro education, in recent years, in 
spite of numerous difficulties involved, 
but they feel that future Federal policy 
must be based upon a calm appraisal of 
the situation in its widest perspective. 
Such an appraisal must take into ac- 
count the facts that in the above men- 
tioned states less than one-half of the 
3,326,482 Negro children of school age 
were in attendance at school of any kind 
(Will you please turn to page 474) 
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NOT ONLY WAR 


AT LAST! 


The Negro Novel of the World 
War. 


Love -- Romance -- Realism 


Sensationally written by 


VICTOR DALY 


The Christopher Pub. Co., 
Boston, 20, Mass. Price $1.50 


The Modern Sunday Schools 


are open on Sunday, October 18th, 
and every Sunday thereafter from 
10 to 12 a. m. at the following places: 


Queens Labor Lyceum 
785 Forest Ave., Brooklyn 
Bronx, 2075 Clinton Ave. 
Yorkville, 347 E. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 





For Your 


GIFTS 

LETTERS 

PACKAGES 

INVITATIONS 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
USE 


NAACP 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 
A Striking Design This Year by 
a Famous Negro Artist 


One Cent Each. $2 for Book of 200 
See Your Local Branch or Write 
69 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 









WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ean get you 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 


Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 
We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 








LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Adam vs. Ape-Man 
and Ethiopia 
Startling Race Facts—A- History & 
of Mankind 
BY 
Edward A. Johnson, LL.D. 


President eee writes the first jetine about the book. 
rrespondent, ee Defender; 


A. A. P.; Cleveland G. Allen, 
Raleigh ea eee leadin| 
William J. Schieffelin wee 


ernly scientific,” Dr. . B Du Bois. 
Copy $2. 


Negro NOT next to the ape, according to science, 
“thousand thousand”’ men. 
ples and pyramids and S 


but not the Negro. 


Address E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd St., New York City 


January, 1932 
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i daily, and many others 
am reading it a second time.” “It is mod- 
Big Commissions to Agents. Single 


African City of a hundred 
oun. the grandest and most colgssal architecture the 
world ever knew. Thin lips, straight hair classify other races next to the ape 





Read “The Builders Schools” 


A Solution of the Race Problem 
The Latest Book. Depicting a new spirit of 
co-operation. r copy. 20c to agents. If am- 
bitious can ae $4 4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Write R. MALLORY 


4053 Clinton Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











THESE BOOKS 


Merit Your Attention 


THE NEGRO MOTHER 
and other dramatic recitations 
by Langston Hughes 


Dark Youth, Broke, The Big- -Timer, and other in- 
spiring, humorous, and dramatic poems suitable for 
reading aloud. With decorations by Prentiss 
Taylor. 

THE GOLDEN STAIR PRESS 


23 Bank Street, N. Y. C. Price 25c. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 
By Elizabeth Keckley 
A book that tells of 30 years as a slave and four 
years in the White House with Lincoln. 
Price $3.00 
STANSIL AND LEE, Pub. 
269 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wonderful Ethiopians 


—our amazing ancestors— 





Drusilla Dunjee Houston , 
— comments — 
“Greatest book published in 25 years to 
give light and hope to black peoples.” — 
Pittsburgh Courier. 
“In it is more of the gold of Negro his. 
tory than in any other book. 
Associated Negro F Press, 
Linen — $2.25 Leather — $3.50 


Ethiopian Press 
1201 E. 4th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














BUSINESS BOOKS 


Big opportunities, with new Plans and Ways 
to Make Money 


NEGRO BOOKS 


of books are being written about the 
What do you know about this important 
Write 

DUNBAR COMPANY 
222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


All kinds 
Negro. 
people? 





Spingarn, Pres, 


raise it. 


African commander of a 
ates. Ethiopian tem- 
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ZEKE 


THE story of an Alabama 

Negro boy who escaped the 
limitatior’s of the home imposed 
on him and his parents by the 
whites and found culture and 
friends at a school like Tuske- 


gee. 
By Mary White Ovington 
7 00 the copy 





Miss Ovington 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the N. A. A. C. P., Miss Ovington, 
famous writer of stories for young- 
sters, has spent 29 years among 
Negroes of the North and South. 
She knows her subject as few writers 
can. 


TG EG GG EG ER 


The CRISIS, 69 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 


Because I want to give a 
gift that keeps on giving, 
for the enclosed $2.50 please 
send a year’s subscription to 
the CRISIS and a copy of 





ZEKE to: 

WR ae lawcces ye ocmcaas ae 
POE cc onsse sine achan 

CHG is Ve ia ne eos a 
MRMGB gon vgnecddsicn aces sere a 












R. E. MERCER, Photographer 
2031—7th Avenue 

Bet. 121st and 122d Sts., N. Y. C. 

Photographs Taken at Your Home 













Phone Monument 2-2101 


Amt. of 
Triple 
Indem- 
nity 

10 $2,055.00 
11 2,025.00 









The FLAMINGO 


A place to eat that’s neat. 
spreads sunshine to its 


-908.00 









Always 
patrons. 












Why not join them and dine the 


chic way. 


2352 — 7th Ave. 
Near 138th St., N. Y. C. 
AU. 3-9561 


,659.00 
587.00 










Three thousand pounds of choice 
honey for sale in up-to-date con- 
tainers. Wholesale or retail. 
Write T. S. INBORDEN 
Bricks, N. C. 









of New York 

























Friendly Service 


hair. 
COFFO 
COFFO 
COFFO 
COFFO 


is not 


Strength. 





Frank Wilson, star of Singin’ the Blues 


Then comb lustrous, straight, natural hair. 






COFFO MANUFACTURING CO. 


in two grades: 


READERS OF THE CRISIS 


PROTECT YOURSELF AND FAMILY WITH 


Ant. of 
Double 
Indem- 
nity 
$1,370.00 
1,350.00 


Particular People Take Note! 
Coffo Hair Dressing Will Please You! 


Years of practical experience in Beauty Treatment and extensive 
experiments are behind every package of COFFO HAIR DRESSING. 


Because of this it fills every requirement of the perfect preparation. 


Amount of Insurance You Get 
for $1.00 Per Month 


Ant. for 
Nat- 
ural 
Death 

$685.00 
675.00 
665.00 
654.00 


2824 8th Avenue at 150th Street 
OFFERS — TWO — DISTINCT FEATURES 


Community Interest 


is pleasingly scented. 
gives the effect you want. 


“‘messy.”’ 


Hair texture varies. 
that is ideal for one person might 
not serve another. 
COFFO HAIR DRESSING is made 
Regular and Double 
Regular is designed for 
hair easily controlled. 
Strength conquers stubborn hair. 


For best results shampoo the hair 
and apply COFFO HAIR DRESSING while hair and scalp are moist. 


Because of this 





THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 


COFFO keeps hair in place all day. 

COFFO is easily and quickly applied. 
COFFO leaves hair looking naturally straight. 
COFFO never discolors the most sensitive 


is guaranteed to straighten your hair. 


The dressing 


If your local druggist can not supply you with COFFO HAIR 
DRESSING, order direct from the manufacturers. 
coin or stamps for a generous package. 


Send 50c in 


Atlantic City, 


cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- 
New Jersey vanced cases. Write: DR. L. 0. MILLER 
38 Market Street Asheville, N. C. 
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sew 
REAL LIFE INSURANCE per Month Le 
NO wEBOe. EXAMINATION—NO RED TAPE—FULL CASH SURRENDER Ch 
LUE—POLICY ISSUED ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS a 
Don't go aaa unprotected another day. Read the table, at left, and find 
the age of the person to be insured. The figures alongside tell you how much bee 
insurance is received for $1.00 per month. Note that you get twice as much if 
death is due to an accident and three times as much if death is due to travel tee 
accidents. Once insurance is secured at the present age, the cost never goes : 
up. It is your duty as husband or wife to have your family protected. Send Tal 
in the coupon with $1.00 TODAY and be safe. 1 
1 
Read What Others Say 
Too much cannot be said concerning your wonderful Insurance Co. Your ar 
prompt settlement of my claim made me very happy.—Mrs, I. M. Johnson, 623 th: 
W._ 10th St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriters Insurance’ Service is most prompt and courteous. I recommend H 
it to every one.—L. B. Williams, 4802 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
We pray that the Underwriters Insurance Co. may ever go on being success- th 
ful, for we are highly pleased with its service.—Garther & Elizabeth Marshall, 
Indianapolis, Ind. se 
= = = = = = =MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" ===<—=<= m 
t UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
f 3218 South Michigan Boulevard, Dept. C., Chicago, III, 
t Gentlemen: I want to take advantage of your offer of a Special Life In- tl 
surance Policy without medical examination or red tape of any kind. I en- 
I close check or money order for $1 to pay for first month’s premium. S 
f Re NII vn teasnndiunuvetb ene wehnnk0s0000osedhass coun endbbeebekassane ti 
Write name in full—-Do not use initials 
i BP RI Weak incchkieccncnsonss0scewnetbnnkssingseescnennensaniinsoes a 
i Street City State a 
BPR CE TRR ovisisvcsacccetccnsacssndescagousscone My Age I8.....ccccsee t 
OD PRUNES isan snc otin ste sdanescnscasnkebbedsnkabedonss¥eseeseesonckssane : 
(Write here the full name of the persons to whom you want V 
i insurance paid at your death) 
i NOTE — This insurance will become effective if and when issued by the Cc 
Underwriters Mutual Life Insurancé Company at its Home Office in Chicago. 
1 A short-form application for this insurance will be mailed to applicants in 
SSSOEN REDS with requirements. The Underwriters Mutual Life Insurance a 
' Company reserves the right to reject any application for this Insurance for < 
any cause whatsoever, and in such cases will return to the applicant the { 
f full amount of the payment sent with this Coupon. This offer open only to 
' persons between 94% and 50 years of age. Only one Policy to a person, 1 





HOSPITALS ‘FOR NURSE TRAINING ; 





Btate ecceadited. 
Three year course 
general 7. 

bed hespital. On - 
proved list of Amer- 
lean College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and room, 
\ext-books, uniferms; 
also monthly e¢ash 
allowanee. Ideal lo- 
eation, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 
uates admitted. 





Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 





BuRRELL MemoriaL Hospitat 


Roanoke, Va. 


rere 











Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
elso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
















The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 
Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 
Apply to°M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Double 
















HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE 


Asheville, N. C. “‘In the Land of the Sky.”’ 
World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea. 
Is a land of beauty, a land of grandeur and of 
everchanging irresistible lure. 

The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Private accommodations for carefully 
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NEGRO RELIEF 
(Continued from page 452) 


sewing room in the New York Urban 
League and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

This year the Prosser Committee has 
been succeeded by the Gibson Commit- 
tee. This Committee is attempting to 
raise $18,000,000. Even while the 
money is being raised, men and women 
are being put to work daily. Again 
there will be two sewing rooms in 
Harlem. The Committee, because of 
the large funds this year will, as a con- 
sequence, spend a larger amount of 
money in Harlem. 

A Central Registration Bureau for 
the Homeless has been established at 
South Ferry. Cards have been dis- 
tributed to all the recognized social 
agencies, so that anyone in need of 
assistance may be referred directly to 
this bureau where they will be provided 
with temporary food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

In addition to the work of these 
agencies, the churches will continue, as 
they have always done, to give meals, 
provide clothing, and to give baskets of 
food. One of the Harlem political 
organizations has a sub-committee of 
women who secure gifts of old clothing 
and distribute food and clothing to the 

or. 

All of the emergency relief measures 
mentioned above, admirable as they are, 
are temporary in duration and designed 
only to relieve distress produced by 
large scale unemployment. But unem- 
ployment is continuous, and unemploy- 
ment cycles are still a recurring 
phenomena upon which experts cannot 
agree on a common cause. 

In view of the well established fact 
that there is continuous unemployment 
with periodic aggravation, it is all the 
more necessary, in order to reduce un- 


. employment, that scientific and adequate 


placement services should be established. 

* Some of Commissioner Taylor’s sug- 
gestions outlined above have already 
been carried into effect. For instance, 
Mayor Walker appointed an Emerg- 
ency Work Commission and this’ com- 
mittee is cooperating with the Emerg- 
ency Unemployment Relief Committee 
headed by Harvey D. Gibson, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment 
Relief, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, which has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new Home Relief Bu- 
reau, and the Coordinating Committee 
of the Welfare Council of which 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith is 
chairman. The Emergency Work Com- 
mission has taken over 6,000 men who 
were working in parks, playgrounds, 
etc., and were on the payroll of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee, thus releasing moneys that 
may be used for white collar and 
women workers. 


January, 1932 







NORMAN B.STERRETT & SON 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 5th Ave. Tel. HArlem 7-8684 
Near 129th St. 


MAMIE R. WHITE 
LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


Residence Office 
20 West 130th St. 2169 Fifth Avenue 
Phone HAriem 7-4486 Phone Tillinghast 5-8016 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service «~ 
2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


: Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


Tele.: Tlllinghast 5-8221 Notary Public 


LOUISE B. HART 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 


Prompt Service Day or Night 


Moderate Prices 
2284 Seventh Ave. New York City 





Experience Is the Best Teacher 
1931 


1904 
Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. 


Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 
BRadhurst 2-0347 New York 
BRANCH OFFICES aia fe te 
2 ; ammels, Long Islan 
Sa . Far Rockaway District 


3 t. 
W. B. Carter, Mer. We Tih Mer. 









M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
Calls Promptly Attended To 
Lady Attendant 
24 E. 130th St. New York City 
(Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 
Phene Harlem 7-6490 





LEARN TO DRIVE 
THE JACKSON WAY 


Scientific Instructions That 
Get Results. . 


Individual Instructions. 


Permits Secured Students. 


JACKSON 
AUTO SCHOOL 
2460 Seventh Ave., Room 42 


(at 143rd St.) 
Telephone Edgecombe 4-6658 
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MORTICIANS 


\ Cer WV 


Wainwright *°4S0% 


E. W INC. 
Licensed 
UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS 
CHAPEL 2222 
OF REDUCED COSTS 
[ Complete Funerals $150_| 
ICE 


MAIN OFFIC. 


NE, EDG.—4-1086 
BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK’ 1039 


Office Phone Night Phone 
BR adhurst 2-2905 ED gecombe 4-5458 


HARRY C. SEASE 
LICENSED 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


Office Residence 
2469-7th Avenue 2460-7th Avenue 
Bet. 143rd s. 144th AY 


e Dartmen, 
New York City New York City 











FUNERAL SUPPLIES 
: for 
Discriminating Morticians 


A WIDE variety of wood and 
metal caskets is in stock at all 
times. 


PECIAL orders receive immediate 
and skillful attention. 


PEOMET delivery by factory truck 
is available in New York City, 
Washington and other centers. 


A COMPLETE selection of Sup- 
plies, Robes, Fluids, etc., always 
available. 


HE World’s Largest Colored 

Funeral Supply House—over 
17,000 square feet of floor space — 
invites your patronage and promises 
every consideration. 


Write for Catalogue 


W. A. TOOKS 


Funeral Supplies 


1041-45 S. Colorado St. 
1707 Washington Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 456) 


4. That Children’s Guilds are an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the League and 
that each council should make a special 
effort to .organize Boys and Girls 
Clubs, especially among those between 
the ages of 14 and 16. 


5. That in spite of the marked indif- 
ference and often hostile attitude of 
the Church toward any practical econ- 
omic program for its membership, the 
Y.N.C.L. members should use every 
opportunity to get “the gospel of con- 
sumers’ co-operation” over to church 
congregations; and that each Local 
Council should handle its relationship 
to the Church as best meets the needs 
of its community. 


6. That each council should follow a 
well planned educational program, em- 
phasizing at all times the inclusiveness 
and far reaching effects of Consumers 
Co-operation on the Negro’s social and 
economic status. 


7. That each council designate some 
member to study the technique of 
publicitv and to establish contact with 
the local newspapers ; and that all local 
news be sent to National Office each 
week, reaching there not later than Fri- 
day morning. 

8. That during November and De- 
cember, unusual effort be made to in- 
crease the membership of the League; 
and that January Ist be set aside as 
red letter day, with each council stag- 
ing a special mass meeting on that day. 


g. That the Y. N.C. L. should adopt 
a Defense Program that will in every 
way protect the Negro masses. 


10. That the National Office should 
incorporate as a non-stock educational 
and propaganda organization, on a na- 
tional basis, and that the Councils 
should incorporate separately as stock 
corporations on a local basis. 

The officers elected were George 
Schuyler, President, and Miss Ella J. 
Baker, National Director. Miss Baker 
is a native of Virginia by birth and of 
North Carolina by parentage and adop- 
tion. She attended the public schools 
of Norfolk, Va. and of Littleton, N.C. 
She was graduated from the high school 
and college departments of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., in 1923 and 
1927 respectively. In each case, she 
was the valedictorian of her class, re- 
ceiving in college enough credits for 
both the A.B. and the B.S. degree. 
By force of circumstances her “post 
graduate work” has included domestic 
service, factory work and other free- 
lance labors. To which “courses” she 
credits her education. 


New York City 


Shoppers’ Directory 















Service that Satisfies 


| 
Superb Laundry Co., Inc. 


8 West 140th St. New York City 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 












GAILLIARD PRESS 


Up-to-Date Printing and Advertising 
Book and Job Work of Every Description 


262 W. 135th St., New York City 


Near 8th Avenue Phone Bradhurst 2 -9515 


BUSINESS CARDS, any quantity. 
$1.75 per 1,000 
GREETING CARDS, any quantity. 
$1.00 per doz. up 
ALL WOOL SUITS, OVERCOATS. 
$19. Made to measure 
RAIN COATS, Men, Women, Children. 
$3 up. Made to order 
WASHABLE UNIFORMS, white and colors. 
Doctors, Nurses, Barbers, Hair Dressers, 
Cooks, etc. $1 up 
ELECTRIC SUN LAMPS, for medical 
treatment. $7.50 to $54 


Cc. A. HARRIGAN 


5 East 135th St., Suite 4, New York City 
TI llinghast 5-3903 


No Catalog. Send for Price List. 





HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 


34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 





EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING, 
Pattern Making, French Draping, Grading, Cut- 
ting, ws and Tailoring, Chair Cover and 
Drapery Making. Pupils given finest of training. 
MME, LA BEAUD’S STUDIO, 208 W. 122nd St. 
Telephone Monument 2-4177. 


$4 TO $8 A DAY SELLING CHENEY BEAUTY 
and food products! Big demand. 80 per cent. 
commission. Free outfit to Agents. rite now 
and be the first in your town to get this outfit. 
J. H. Cheney Co., Dept. A, Lawnside, N. J. 


NICE ROOM WITH RELIABLE FAMILY. 
Convenient to all car and bus lines. Single 
or double, permanent or transient, board if de- 
sired. Tel. University 4-6062, New York, N. Y. 





















Tel. TIL linghast 5-5720 


Established 1887 


DOBBINS COAL CO.,Inc 


Leo A. Dobbins, President 
“Fuel Par Excellence” 


Maceo A. Thomas, Sales Manager 


138th Street & Madison Avenue, 
Harlem River 
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EMPIRE City SAVINGS BANK 


231 West 125th St. 
New York 


Member of: 


Savings Banks Ass’n of the 
State of New York 


National Ass’n of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


American Bankers Ass’n 


Savings Banks in the State of New York 
are created for the purpose of encouraging 
thrift and the habit of saving. 


All the Earnings belong to and are held 
for the benefit of the DEPOSITORS. 


The Trustees give their SERVICES 
GRATUITOUSLY, and are not allowed to 
borrow directly or indirectly, any of the 
money deposited. 












BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 
















































































T= your Hair is Dry and Way o x" are 
andruff, 


bothered with Fal ing Hair, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 6¢c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
oe, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 





irection for Selling. $2.00, 250 Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
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OSCAR 

(Continued from page 462) 
Mr. Ross’ secretary put up her arm to 
stop a ragged little Negro boy who 
tried to push his way through the door. 
“If you’ve come for the job,” she was 
explaining wearily, “you will have to 
go to the end of the line. Mr. Ross 
is out.” 

“Yes’m, Missus, I know Missus,” 
Oscar grinned showing his perfect 
white teeth, “But would you all give me 
a pencil and paper!” 

Very curious but without a word, the 
secretary went to her desk and came 
back to the door with the requested 
articles. After much mental agony and 
biting of pencil, Oscar finished the note 
and handed it to the young lady who 
had watched him with great amusement. 

“You jes give dat to the boss as 
soon as he comes in,” ordered the lad. 
Then he scampered toward the end of 
the line. As he passed the boys, he 
heard one say, “Look at eight ball 
here for a job.” Another time this 
would have meant a fight. But now he 
was confident that he had fixed things 
for the job and he didn’t want to queer 
the works. He waited at the end of the 
line expectantly. 

The sudden entrance of Mr. Ross 
prevented his secretary from satisfy- 
ing her curiosity by reading the note, 
for she handed it to him immediately. 
It seemed that she was obeying without 
thinking the solemn command of the 
little colored lad. Her boss scanned the 
note and his face when he looked up 
and asked that Oscar Brown be called 
in, was wreathed in smiles. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and Oscar 
emerged from the office and strutted 
triumphantly by the line of boys who 
were still patiently waiting. The job 
was his. None of them could take it 
now. 

In his office after dismissing the 
other boys, Mr. Ross tipped back in his 
chair and laughed, “A clever little chap. 
Read this—” And he tossed the note 
to his secretary. It read: 

Mr. Ross, don’t hire nobody till you 
see me. I’m at the end of the line and 
I’m colored. 


NAACP 
(Continued from page 457) 
into the circumstances in connection 
with the distribution of funds for. un- 
employment relief. 

The Branches are urged to have a 
third committee to present to proprie- 
tors and managers of chain stores and 
other businesses operating .in Negro 
neighborhoods and to stores generally 
which enjoy considerable Negro patron- 
age a request that employment be given 
to qualified Negroes. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE 
N.A.A.C.P. IN JANUARY 
The annual meetings of the N.A.A.- 


January, 1932 


C.P. will be held on Sunday and 
Monday, January 3rd and 4th. The 
Sunday meeting will be held at St. 
Mark’s M.E. Church, 138th Street and 
Edgecombe Avenue, New York City, 
at 3:30 P.M. It is expected that Mr. 
Heywood. Broun and Rev. A. Clayton 
Powell will be the principal speakers. 

The meeting on Monday, January 
4th, will be held at the offices of the 
N.A.A.C.P., 69 Fifth Avenue, at 2:30 
P.M. 


COLOR LINE 
(Continued from page 466) 
wishes five to be nominated by the 


Governor. None of these need neces- 
sarily be natives. 


@ The new Bank of Ethiopia has an 
authorized capital of $3,750,000, of 
which $1,180,000 is paid in. The Presi- 
dent is the Ethiopian Minister of Fi- 
nance, B. Takle-Havariat, and the Vice 
President and Governor is an English- 
man, C. S. Collier. On the Board, 
there are seven Abyssinian members, 
and E. A. Colson who is the American 
Financial Advisor for his government. 
The liquid assets amount to about 
$850,000. 
@ Harry Thuku, who was expelled 
from Kenya for leading a riot in 1922, 
is being allowed to return to his tribe, 
the Kiyuyu. He has been a subject 
of discussion in the British House of 
Commons. 
@ Gordon College, in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, enrolled 510 boys in 
1929, as compared with 68 in 1918. 
By the end of 1929, 534 students in 
all had completed the full secondary 
course, and 498 were in government 
service. About 120 a year finish the 
high school course now. 


HARLEM JOHN HENRY VIEWS 
THE AIRMADA 


(Continued from page 458) 


Circling six hundred wings, sinister, 
strange. 

Harlem John Henry asks, was that in 
vain? 

Beauty and peace? 
once ‘more, 
Slain o’er and o’er in stupid, senseless 

rage? 
But from the throats of all those mil- 
lions dusk, 
Harlem John Henry hears that beauty’s 
cry, 
Beauty from pain, triumphant over 
hate— 
“Great day! Great day! Great day, 
de righteous marchin’, 
Great day! Great day! God’s goin’ 
to build up Zion’s walls, 
De chariot rode on de mountain top; 
God’s goin’ to build up Zion’s walls! 
My God he spoke an’ de chariot stop, 
God’s goin’ to build up Zion’s walls! 
Great day! Great day! 


Must beauty die 


“unusual characters. 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


Who’s 
Who 





CHOOL, church and club execu- 
tives, when arranging single pro- 
grams or a series of entertain- 
ments, will find it to their advantage to 
consult this column for available artists. 


LANGSTON HUGHES (Poet and Lecturer). 
Reading his own poems, now booking for his 
first tour of California and the West. Schools, 
Lodges, Churches, Clubs. For terms and 
dates write: Artists’ Directory, The Crisis, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MAURICE HUNTER (Pantomime). Unique, 
impressive, original characterizations, includ- 
ing dramatizations of folk songs. Silent 
drama recitals that give vivid portrayals of 
Programs are done to 
musical accompaniment. Now booking for 
winter season. Address: 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor- 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied, 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun- 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St., 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) e 


WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in eeregre 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andréw’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- ¢« 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Cum 
Camp Meeting. Now king—Season 1931-92. 
Address: 1806 11th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississippi 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNIE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE ZACHERY (Soprano). Concerts, 
oratorios, recitals. Now booking season 
1931-32. 321 Edgecomb Avenue, New York 
City, Telephone Bradhurst 2-7437. 


(Listing at $1 per month) 




























































































CA six year old feud in the Zulu tribe 
of Mcumus, which has 50,000 members, 
and which has caused murder, fire.and 
devastation, has finally been ended by a 
Board of Inquiry. The Board has 
deported a pretender and made Bula- 
wayo, who is only 19, Regent of the 
tribe. 


WEST INDIES 


@ British Guiana celebrated the tooth 
anniversary of British occupation 
October 13-17. The Capital is George- 
town and the colony consisted of three 
divisions: Essequebo, Demerara and 
Berbice. 

There is bitter protest in Granada, 
B. W. L., against the new taxation and 
the cost of crown colony rule. It is 
being led by T. Albert Marryshow, 
elected member of the Council. 


POSTSCRIPT 
(Continued from page 468) 


in 1930; that more than one million of 
them—approximately one-third of the 
school population—did not enroll dur- 
ing that year; that 75.2% of those en- 
rolled in the public schools during 
1925-26 were in classes below the fifth 
grade; that in these states the average 
salary for the teachers of these Negro 
children was $524 per year, in one state 
falling as low as $260; that in no one 
of these states was there a state-sup- 
ported university in 1930, offering, for 
example, training in medicine, dentistry 
or law; and that, while the average an- 
nual expenditure per educable child in 
the United States, as a whole, exceeds 
$80, the average annual expenditure per 
educable Negro child in these states is 
still less than $15.” 

The committee, therefore, makes the 
following recommendations : 

“1. That for a limited number of 
years the Federal Government shall 
make to any State or States such special 
grants in aid of the development of 
Negro education therein, and in addi- 
tion to any and all prevailing grants in 
aid of education in general, as shall be 
determined to be wise, after a careful 
study of the factors involved in the 
educational finances in said State or 
States, and as may be recommended 
by a joint Committee in each State 
created for that purpose and represent- 
ing the Federal and State Governments 
and the Negro citizens of that State. 

2. That the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion in the office of Education or in lieu 
thereof, a specially appointed National 
Advisory Commission on Negro Edu- 
cation, shall make such studies in the 
field of Negro education, in addition to 
the studies provided for in Recommend- 
ation 4, page 39, of the majority report, 
as may be needed to determine how the 
helpful purposes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, provided for above, may be 
most constructively carried through.” 








YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 





These Branches 
also welcome you 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With dormitory 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


Hotel Douglass 


“Finest Colored Hotel” 


Broad & Lombard Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Your Best Hotel in Indianapolis 
PARK VIEW HOTEL 
Dining Room in Connection 


538 W. New York St. Phone: RI 0377 
EUGENE ARMSTRONG, Manager 
Member C.T.S. Service 


Reasonable Rates 





When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


= 
Telephones 


BRADHURST 2- 1131 
AUDUBON 3 — 4343 


—— 
Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
‘Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 
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a) The “Write” Gift 
for the Children 


Individual Name $4 .00 
PENCIL SETS * £2 


“De Luxe” genuine embossed 
leather case, coin pocket, gold 
i as illustrated. Fine 
.tuler, penholder and _ colorful 
assortment of pencils. Any name 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. Point 
Protector and Sharpener included. 

SUPREME IN ITS CLASS . 
FOR ADULTS—Twelve Pencils in 
beautiful giftbox. Any name 75¢ 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. 

Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc. 
122 Fifth Ave, New York City 
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#1 is to Send THE CRISIS to Your Friends sx 
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ee 474 THE CRISIS is: order is received, 
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Sia sd throughout the year signed CHRISTMAS 
aeie’ 4s aa GIFT CARD will be 
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veeee 470 thoughts of your , er 
friendship every friends in time for 


uae a month Y Christmas Day! 


ae 470 . not only economical, 
eaaeee 474 but vastly different 
hte 470 from the usual, com- 
oe 44s monplace type of 
cae 469 present 


roa “ \ Brings to you the Season’s Greetings, and a 
oe 471 : Christmas Gift of a full year’s subscription 
einen 470 . J 

vais 444 to the magazine 


pe eeee 470 (Name of donor will be written here) 





THIS SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BARGAIN OFFER is only for new subscriptions received during December, 1931, at these 


; Gift amazing holiday prices: 
3 ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS to THE CRISIS for $3.50 
5 ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS to THE CRISIS for $5.00 


Post Write the names of those friends whom you would like to have receive The Crisis for Christmas on this coupon and mail it 
embossed today! 
colorful THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
a Point | am enclosing $ i for one-year subscriptions to your magazine. A CHRISTMAS-GIFT CARD is to 
included. be sent to each of the following persons: 
ASS 
Pencils in ADDRESS 
75¢ ADDRESS 
y Order ADDRESS 
D., Inc. 
ork City ADDRESS 

ADDRESS 


i Signed 
2 Crisis (Name of donor) 
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Your Christmas list could hardly include a more welcome gift 


xX 
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than a book, one that long after the Holiday is forgotten 
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will continue to be a delightful reminder of your thought- 
fulness. You'll be sure to please your friends by 
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choosing one or more gift books from the following 
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selection. Every book ordered entitles the buyer 
to a year of The CRISIS for one dollar more! 
A specially designed Xmas card with your 
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name inscribed will be mailed with 


each book. 
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A Book for Every Budget 


25 cents $2.50 


Paul Robeson, Negro, Eslanda Robeson 
God’s Trombones, James Weldon Johnson 
Home to Harlem, Claude Mckay 
Banjo, Claude Mckay 
What the Negro Thinks, R. R. Moton 
Plum Bun, Jessie Fauset 
$2 00 Porgy, DuBose Heywood 

. Not Without Laughter, Langston Hughes 


The Negro Mother, Langston Hughes 


: 
: 


50 cents 
Negro Labor in U. S., C. J. Wesley 
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The Weary Blues, Langston Hughes 

Fine Clothes to the Jew, Langston Hughes 
Color, Countee Cullen 

Copper Sun, Countee Cullen 

The Black Christ, Countee Cullen 

Dark Princess, W. E. B. DuBois 

The Souls of Black Folk, W. E. B. DuBois 
Black No More, George Schuyler 

American Negro Poetry, James W. Johnson 
There Is Confusion, Jessie Fauset 

God Sends Sunday, Arna Bontemps 

The Green Pastures, Marc Connelly 

Zeke, Mary White Ovington 

Negro Year Book, Monroe N. Work 


THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave. 


Flight, Walter White 
Black Majesty, J. W. Vandercook 
Caroling Dusk, Countee Cullen 


$3.00 


Black Manhattan, James Weldon Johnson 


Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, James Weldon 
Johnson 


The Negro in Our History, Carter G. Woodson 
Religious Folk Songs of the Negro, Nathaniel Dett 


$5.00 


The New Negro, Alain Locke 
Negro Orators and Their Orations, Carter G. Woodson 


BOOK SHOP 


New York City 
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